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2 M. T. SMILEY 


studied as Schneider cites them for Hymns I. and II. ABK were all com- 
pared with the Tauchnitz text, C with Ernesti’s edition. That all four belong 
to the same group is patent from Schneider’s apparatus ; but, neglecting minor 
cross-currents, we find ABK so often cited for the same readings, without 
mention of C, that the natural inference ex silentio is that ABK form a smaller 
group within the larger ABCK. But, as will be shown later, the real 
subdivision is into the groups AK and BC. 

But a worse feature of Schneider’s citations is their frequent and flagrant 
inaccuracy. He himself perceived that he had taken over a damnosa hereditas 
in Checcotius’ excerpts from /,? and those given by Valckenaer, and the extracts 
from Q ;* but he did not know the worst about his own apparatus. As my 
work on the MSS. is based on photographs (except for d and Br.), it may be 


fairer not to quarrel with his ascription of xdprros to K (I. 67), his ‘ evpuvds 
vis. . . K, sed in hoc corr. in marg.’ (II. 31; my italics), his ‘ rpwaxpin, sed 
alteri p superimposito puncto AB’ (III. 57), or his ‘ Bu@ov A, sed ov linets trans- 
uersis deletum’ (1V. 34); though the photographs, excellent as they are, show 
no sign of these variations. But the undoubted miscitations are many, and at 
times serious. I have counted over 320 (and the reckoning is not exhaustive), 
affecting mainly ABCFI, and to a smaller extent DdEcHKM. AA list of 
the true readings in only some of the more notable cases must suffice here : 

I. 3 myAoyovov AB ; 22 idwy AB; 36 peta re otvya te hidvpny tre ABCK ; 
41 yvwvol eF ; 82 wodiecow AB. 

Il. 4 dotmé Dd; 36 nai cv E; 54 didupotoxos ABM ; 65 Batrov B; 
107 ode tT ABCIK ; 112 AvBas B. | 

III. 21 ofeteoow A; 25 kodTmwv Dd; 41 ém E alone; 87 ixeo F; 127 
Bryrai F ; 166 ypvoeias brrodnvidas F; 242 Aiyecas ABM ; 248 evdpvOéwerrov 
ABE ; 256 avtos F. 

IV. 11 atporos B; 13 tovdns I; 14 ixdpouv AB; 21 érevntato FK; 
46, where Schn. ‘in yadxudiuxjs super 16 scriptum pe in A,’ we belongs to édpapes 
of 45, which is not written irregularly ; 103 @accadiny B; 103 dedye 8 E; 
148 avtis ACI; 150\Kouxnis B; 158 tr’ opoxdjs el; 159 Kata ppoov ABC; 
175 pwoovra, Dd; 179 apdimepioteivovta e; 185 oTHcovTa (KeicovTa, presum- 
ably by Dilthey’s parablepsy to 187) J ; 216 éuevas F ; 273 mrayxrn F; 309 
elcato F ; 319 taxtoror F. 

V. 2 dpvocopevav B; 5 peyddous ABC; 24 evptac BC, cipdra F; 
25 AaBotca AB; 31 amoyaitay e; 35 Svoundes A ; 57 OnBais B; 70 Avocapéva 
A; 83 aviae A; 94 wyntnp B; 95 Bapv xaiovca ABC, Bapueraiovea I ; 
102 aOpnon A ; 106 ednpeid B; 107 macca ¢€; 129 ed b€ Odvne ; 137 ABavain Ee ; 
137 atpexes F ; 138 doais C. 

VI. 14 éwépacas AC ; 15 tpis & eri kaddixopor ¢ ; 18 éavdota FH ; 23 idéc0ar 
not in H; 30 tpura @ AF; 35 omdicoas HI; 93 ipis te H; 93 podvov 


1 His collation of K is complete only for these 2 Called ¢ in this paper. 
and VI. 3 Praef, XXXII, XXXV.-XXXVL 
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THE MSS. OF CALLIMACHVS’ HYMNS 3 


AB; 96 tptworas AB; 112 povo. H; 125 &s wodas B; 135 evnreria H ; 
136 dépe para E. 

Of the editions, Schneider worked through those published by Aldus 
(1513), Frobenius (1532), and Vascosanus (1549), and the Venetian of 
Robortelli (1555); and his apparatus quotes also from the editions of Stephanus 
(I. 1566; II. 1577), Spanheim (1697), Bentley (1751), Ernesti (1761), Blom- 
field (1815), Meineke (1861), etc., and the detached comments of various 
scholars. For the editio princeps he used Blomfield’s usually accurate collation. 
His citations from the other editions are in the main accurate. Occasionally 
he credits an emendation to a later scholar than its originator (e.g. at II. 54 
d.dupntoxos, which he gives to Blomfield, was quoted by van Santen in 1787 
as the correction of an unnamed ‘ wiv doctus’). 

Fortunate in the advantage afforded by mechanical aids that were 
unknown in Schneider’s time, I have obtained photographs of fifteen manu- 
scripts (ABCEeFHIKLMIIQqS); and I have directly collated d at the 
Bodleian, and By and the ed. pr. at the British Museum. A I have not 
obtained in photograph; G and AZ are at Vienna and Mt. Athos respectively. 
From the others I have made notes of nearly 2,400 passages, marking the 
readings of all the available manuscripts at all but some 100 of these—a 
laborious task, but the minutiae have turned the scale in deciding affiliations 
and some other points of value. My conclusions are presented in this paper. 
Wilamowitz, with his great learning and critical skill, built on Schneider’s 
apparatus, with the further study of S, and the introduction of II and At, 
conclusions which in the main are confirmed by the present investigation.1 
A more detailed study than his reveals fresh facts of grouping. BBrKQq 
are now seen to be copies of other extant manuscripts, and L and M of the 
Aldine and Frobenian editions respectively ; E and e appear as brothers; and 
the elements of the z group are more clearly seen in inter-relation. 

The contents of the manuscripts are given below as fully as possible, in 
view of the problem of the archetype’s contents. In this connection Count 
Nigra’s statements in his Innz di Callimacho su Diana e sui Lavacri di Pallade? 
have proved valuable ; and his citations from G and A have also usefully filled 
gaps of information. To Mr. T. W. Allen’s papers on The Text of the Homeric 
Hymns? I owe much, alike for the kinship of Callimachean manuscripts and 
for other textual problems. 

There are extant twenty-two MSS. containing Callimachus’ Hymus, viz. : 

A Vatican. Vaticani greci 1691. 
At Athos. Vatopedi cod. gr. 587. 


1 See the Praefatio of his Weidmann text Schneider has caused several errors in his slight 
(Berlin, third edition, 1907). It cannot be fairly apparatus criticus. 
said that A ‘unus eminet’ (p. 11) in the x family, for 2 Costantino Nigra, in Rivista di filologia e 
C is nearly his equal; and Wilamowitz’ con-  4’istruzione classica (Turin), XX. (1892), pp. 194- 
cession that a fourth apograph of the archetype 232, 414-455, 516-543; XXI. (1893), pp. 51-96. 
may have existed, with GHI as its descendants 3 In J.H.S. XV. (1895), pp. 136-183, 251-313 ; 
(p. 13), is not borne out. His dependence on XVII. (1897), pp. 45-62, 241-267. 
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Vaticani greci 36. 

Burney 71. 

Marcianus 480. 

Cod. miscellan. 192 (Meerm. Auct. 
T. i. 14). 

Grec 2763. 

Ambrosianus 734 (S. 31 sup.). 

Ambrosianus 120 (B. 98 sup.). 

Imperial Library 318. 

Vossianus 59. 

Vaticani greci 1379. 

Urbinas 145. 

XXIII. Ru. 7. 

Laurentianus 1440. 

Grec 456. 

Ottobonianus 197. 

Public Library, I.62, Miscell. Graeca. 

Grec suppl. 1095. 

Estensis a W. 5. 16 (formerly III. E 

11 and 164). 
Ambrosianus 11 (A. 63 sup.). 
Biblioteca Nacionale gr. 24. 


All these are of the fifteenth century, except q (1509), L and P (sixteenth), 
and M (seventeenth).! F is described? as ‘s. XV. in.’; II* as of late fifteenth 
century; Br as ‘ sec. fortassis XV. exeuntis.* S is dated 1464, and I 1496;5 and 
we shall see reasons for placing Q somewhere between 1489 and 1492. 

The symbols used by Schneider to denote MSS. on which were based 


early editions are these: 


D, the source of the editio princeps of J. Lascaris, Florence, Alopa Press 


(? 1494) ;° 


N, ‘ codex Robortelli, curus 1s aliquot discrepantias memorat in Annotationum 


libello secundo p. 148 sqq.;’* 


O, ‘ codex Henrict Stephani, quo praeter Florentinam, Aldinam, Vascosanianam 
se usum esse utr egregius dicit atque inde aliquot emendationes et lacunarum exple- 
menta petrisse se narrat praef. corp. poet. graec. II. p. 487 ;’8 


1 So H. Omont, Inventaive sommaive des manu- 
scvits grecs de la Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris, 
1886-98). Schneider gives it to the early six- 
teenth (Praef. XXXIV.),‘on B, Haase’s authority. 

2 In Catalogus Codicum Graecorum Bibliothecae 
Ambrosianae, A. Martini and D. Bassi (Milan, 
1906). 

3 By L, Delisle in Bibl. Nationale, Catalogue des 


Manuscrits des Fonds Libvi et Barrois (1888), 
p. 125. 

4 In the British Museum Catalogue. 

5 But the authenticity of this date is open to 
dispute. 

6 Probably in or after 1496 (see below). 

7 Praef, XXXV. 8 Ibid. 
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THE MSS. OF CALLIMACHVS’ HYMNS 5 


V, the source of Politian’s text of Hymn V., and the accompanying Latin 
translation, in the first edition of his Miscellanea; Florence, 1489.” 

Of the other MSS. mentioned by Schneider, R* (Madrid, Biblioteca 
Nacionale, gr. 122) is said by the Librarian to beno longer there ; but it matters 
the less, as it was manifestly derived from the ed. pr. Fire has destroyed 
Schneider’s T (Turin, Biblioteca Nazionale, B. V. 26, formerly B. VI. 21 e 
CCLXI., a sixteenth-century MS.),* and a MS. in the Escurial Library at 
Rome, which contained Orpheus’ Argonautica and Hymns, and Callimachus’ 
Hymn I.° The MS. which Montfaucon sawat Verona, ‘in museo Ioannis Saibantae,’ ® 
66, is clearly A; the Milanese,’ which he describes later, is F. P is probably 
referred to by Schneider when he says: ‘ Perusiae asseruari audio a peregrinatoribus 
Callimacht codicem cui Lascaris epigramma subscriptum est’;> and the two 
Ashburnham MSS. which he mentions® are now A and II. ‘ Codex Vaticanus 
1406 typis expressus’!° is Lascaris’ ed. pr. 

Besides the twenty-two manuscripts already noticed, another is extant, 
but only in a very fragmentary condition. In Codices Vrbinates Graect Biblio- 
thecae Vaticanae (Rome, 1895; p. 175, subtitle Libri Graect in Armario) it is 
described thus : 


167. (O)rphet Argonautica quint. 5 
(C)Alimacht hymni quint... . 
(N)ICandrn . . . quint.... 
(L)Vctant peregrinus quint. 2 


Ligati in urd. 


The scholia of Callimachus’ Hymns at Bologna" are of the sixteenth 
century, and are a hand-made copy of those which J. Lascaris printed in his 
editio princeps. 

That all the extant manuscripts are descendants of one common ancestor 
is proved by the losses which all have in common at IV. 177, 178, 200, 201 ; 
V. 136; and VI. 23. The study of their relationship to one another, and of 
the comparative values of the primary?}* codices, has not yet been adequately 
carried out. In addressing myself to these problems, I shall seek first to 
ascertain the mutual kinship of the manuscripts contained in each of the 
following groups: 


1 Angeli Politiani miscellaneorum centuriae primae 6 Schneider, Praef. XL.; cf. Montfaucon, 





ad Laurentium Medicem (Florence, Antonio Mis- 
comini, 1489). 

2 Nigra uses V2 for the second edition (Brescia, 
1496) and V? for the third (Aldine, 1498). 

3 See Iriarte, Regiae Bibliothecae Matritensis 
Codices Graeci MSS. (Madrid, 1769), pp. 499 sqq. 

# Wilamowitz (see op. cit. 1907, Praef. p. 14) 
calls it Taur. in his ap. crit, It is treated at 
length by Nigra, op. cit., XX., pp. 225-232. 

5 See Schneider, Praef. XL., who refers to 
Miller, Catal. des MSS. grecs dela bibl. de l’ Escurial 
(Paris, 1848), p. 337. The Librarian of the 
Escurial kindly told me of its fate. 


Bibl, bibl., p. 490. 

7 See Montfaucon, op. cit., p. 530b; and 
Schneider, Praef. XL., where for Herodoti librum 
de malignitate Homeri read Herodoti de uita Homeri. 

8 Praef, XL. 9 Ibid. 

10 Praef. XXXIX, 

{1 In the library of the Collegio di Spagna, 
No. 130; see T. W. Allen, Notes on Greek Manu- 
scripts in Italian Libraries (1890), pp. 25-26. 

12 By a ‘primary codex’ is here meant one 
which is not a copy of any other codex known to 
be extant, 
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1. ABCK (=x); 

2. SQq; 

3. If and D, the latter represented in part by J. Lascaris’ editio princeps ; 

4. Ee 2 

5. FAtGHAIBr(=z), among which GHAIBr will be designated <z?. 
Politian’s first edition of Hymn V., and the editio princeps of all six Hymns, will 
be considered with II and D. 

To avoid needless repetitions, in this preliminary grouping I shall seldom 
or never cite certain lacunose passages, which constitute some of the clearest 
evidence for the grouping. But these lacunae will next be discussed, and will 
be found to give valuable aid in our further quest for kinship between one 
group and another, and our study of their comparative authority. 

It should be stated at once that I can find no traces of interaction between 
the z group and the manuscripts marshalled above in groups 1-4. 


I.—THE Group x (=ABCK). 


Al is Vatican, greco 1691 ; fol. I99 (parchment), small folio, with twenty- 
five lines to ‘the page; cent. XV. Contents: ff. 1-119, Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argonautica, with scholia; 121-171’, Orpheus, Argonautica and Hymns ; 172'- 
176", Proclus, Hymns I.-VII. ;? 176°-198", Callimachus, Hymns. There are no 
marks of gatherings in the Callimachean portion. There are six notes on 
I. 1-44,° in the same hand as the text; but none later. The hand is rather 
rough. Contractions are comparatively infrequent, but often a final syllable 
(written in full) stands suprascript to the preceding syllable; zota subscr. is 
omitted throughout. Opposite III. 61, IV. 64, V. 9, stands L in the left 
margin (the former two lines are metrically interesting in the form in which 
they occur in A). 

B, C, and ff. 50-112 of K appear to be the work of one scribe, whose hand 
is very neat and easy to read.* In all three, contractions are not very common, 
-a often stands suprascript to the preceding letter ; ota subscr. is everywhere 
neglected. 

B® is Vatican, greco 36; fol. 225 (paper), small folio, with twenty-three lines 
to the page; cent. XV. Contents: ff. 1-140, Apollonius Rhodius, A rgonautica, 
with scholia ; 141-196, Orpheus, Argonautica and Hymns; 197'-201", Proclus, 

1 See Schneider, Praef, XXIX.; A. Ludwich, 176 xedua, 1. 37, 7d év dpxadia: over edre, 1. 42, 
Eudociae Augustae Procli Lycii Claudiani carminum re: over rovrdxt, |. 44, TOT). 

Graecorum veliquiae (Teubner text, 1897), pp. 123- # C is ascribed to Johannes Rhosus, as ise, 
124. For Proclus it is L. where the hand is somewhat different ; but the 

2 Orpheus and Proclus are not distinguished writing agrees in some notable characteristics, 
(cf. B, C, etc.), the end of the latter being fol- and the diversities are comprehensible when one 
lowed by rédos Trav dpyovauTixGv rod éppéws. remembers that Rhosus’ activity as a scribe 

3 I.e., two marginalia (the usual scholium at extended over fifty years (1447-1497); see V. 

® Gardthausen, Griechische Palaeographie (Teubner, 
1, 14; and at omeipwoe, |. 33, #AcEe mapa 7d orepdw Leipzig, 1879), pp. 326-327. 


76 eiNoow* b0ev crelpiua [?]7d orapri+ ?), and five 5 See Schneider, Praef, XXIX. ; A. Ludwich, 


interlinear notes (over Go ri Kev, 1. 1, #your ri op. cit., p. 123. For Proclus it is J. 
€oxev Gd\X0: Over védn, 1. 33, Svoua viudns: Over 
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Hymns I.-VII.; 201°-225', Callimachus, Hymns. Binding in quaternions. 
There are no scholia on Callimachus; but opposite the defective VI. 21 the 
margin has (? in the text-hand) dvixa rpimrorepos ayabav édidd£aro (sic) Téyvar. 

C* is Venice, Marcianus 480; fol. 446 (parchment), cmm. 33X23, with 
forty-four lines to the page; cent. XV. Contents: Oppian, Halieutica (with 
scholia) and Cynegetica ; Theocritus, Idyl/s I.-XVIII., with scholia ; Dionysius 
Periegetes, with scholia; Nicander, Theriaca and Alexipharmaca, with scholia ; 
Aglaias of Byzantium, mpos tas apyopuévas arroyvces (four distichs, and fourteen 
lines of prose, with scholia); a short treatise rept wérpwv nal craOuoev; Aratus, 
Phaenomena, with scholia, preceded by a Life; Hesiod, Shield of Heracles and 
Works and Days, with scholia and notes, and Theogony, with scholia by various 
annotators and the allegories of Johannes Diaconus; Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argonautica, with scholia and Life; Orpheus, Argonautica and Hymns, without 
scholia ; (ff. 430°-432") Proclus, Hymns I.-VII., without scholia; (ff. 432-444"), 
Callimachus, Hymns, without scholia. Binding in quinions. Nigra says: 
‘Di fogli 446, dt cui il primo e i due ultimi in bianco, e il secondo con tscriziont 
det titolt in greco, in latino e anche in ebratco, di scritture posteriori. Ptena legatura 
in cuojo, collo stemma di Venezia sui due lati della coperta. Tagl doratt. Al 
dorso, disopra, é impresso in lettere majuscole latine dorate Poetae varii; ¢ sotto c’ 
é la cifra manoscritia in nero CDLXXX, che é il numero del codtce.’* Small marks 
appear in the left margin opposite I. 18, 30,67. Again, Nigra says: ‘ Molte 
iscriztont dt titolt, in rosso, aggiunte da mano posteriore ai titolt anticht delle varte 
partt del codtce, sono inesatte. Il codice appartenne al cardinale Bessarione, e fu 
scritto, a quanto pare, da Giovanni Rhoso, assai nitidamente. Le iscrizioni det 
titoli ai varit innit sono in caratteri corsivi, senza majuscole, in rosso. Le lettere 
inizialt di ognt inno sono pure in rosso, ma majuscole.’® 

K* is Vatican, Urbinas 145; fol. 122 (paper), mm. 0,238 x 0,163, with 
seventeen lines to the page; cent. XV. Contents: ff. 1-49’, Orpheus, 
Argonautica, with scholia in red ink by the first hand, in black by the second ; 
50'-82', Callimachus, Hymns; 82°-83 blank; 84', Tévos vixdvdpouv trownrov; 
84’-112", Nicander, Theriaca ; 113-115, blank and unnumbered. The writing 
is in two hands, ‘ prima rudior fol. 1-49, altera elegantior et accuratior fol. 50-112 
. . « (cf. cod. 146).° Haec eadem titulos omnes rubris litteris adiunxtt. Fol. aV 
habet : Orphaei Argonautica, et ab altera manu Calimachi Himni (sic) Nicandri 
Theriaca. Inscriptiones, prima excepta, litteris minusculis, initia litteris praegrand- 
ibus ornatis ex colore rubro.’® Marks of gatherings start afresh with the second 
hand at fol. 50°, and indicate binding in quaternions. While the first hand 
supplies scholia to Orpheus, the second gives none for Callimachus; but above 
éo. Ti xev, I. I, appears as in A your Ti éovxev GAXO. 


1 See Nigra, op. cit., XX. (1892), pp. 200-201 ; 4 See Codices Urbinates Graeci Bibliothecae Vati- 
Schneider, Praef, XXIX.-XXX.; Ludwich, 0p.  canae (Rome, 1895), pp. 280-281. 
cit., p. 122. For Proclus it is A, 5 Urbinas 146consists of Apollonius’ A rgonautica, 
2 Op. cit., XX. (1892), p. 200. in the same hand as the latter part of 145 (Codices 
3 Ibid. p. 201. Urbinates . . . p. 281). 
6 Ibid. p. 280. 
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It should be noticed that the contents of A are identical with those of B, 
and that they also appear (and that, too, in the same order) at the end of C. 
The second hand of K wrote Apollonius’ Argonautica separately (cod. 146); 
perhaps he then found the other scribe’s Orpheus, and added Callimachus and 
Nicander? with the unfulfilled purpose that this MS. should be bound with 
cod. 146. | 

Schneider saw that ABCK form a distinct group of MSS.;*? but his 
citations give, as I have said, an erroneous idea of their mutual relationship. 
The more uniform treatment of the four, and especially the collation of K for 
Hymus III., IV., and V., shows— 

(1) That the four resemble each other much more closely than Schneider’s 
apparatus suggests ; and 

(2) That the true subdivision of this group is into AK and BC. 

Further, it can be shown (3) that K is a copy of A, and (4) B of C. 
Finally, (5) I shall compare A and C together. 

(1) Many readings, attributed by Schneider to only some members of the 
group ASCK, are actually common to all four. Of these—417 in number— 
those which involve A and C, with a few which bear on other points, must 
suffice here :° 

I. 3 mnrovyover: 18 péyav: 35 mpeaButatn: 38 roAv: 41 yutwvol: 43 Kvwcod: 
52 Kovpntés Te: 82 troriecow : 87 Hot vonaer. 

II. 21 in: 25 im in: 31 evpuvos Tis: 48 au8puccd: 53 olies: 60 aypwcovca: 
64 éyeipwr. 

III. 41 éwi: 45 mwéurew: 52 éoixoTas: 57 Tpwakin: 58 émixvpvos: 59 
yeopatoThpas: 61 tetumovtos: 61 poybicevav: 78 peoodtoio: 80 mpocedé~aTo : 
86 wmdicao Saipwv: 92 8 pdwy: IOI peraraprpidos: 135 mepididpa: 161 
apotpi@vTt: 182 pnxtdvoyvtac: 187 Sorjixnv: 193 AAdNOLTE: 202 avéoxeTo: 
248 evpuféuerrov : 259 pouveyin. 

IV. 14 ixdpov: 29 toin: 40 Sér’: 64 épvracce SE ody: 102 oiKiddeo: 
104 Aapns: Kai: 108 éPOéyEao: 148 adtis: 174 OWiyovor: 184 alév: 188 éoooperve : 
217 €i0'ér’: 266 & peyare: 306 rroduov. 

V. 3 peer: 16 dOnvaia: 18 édixakev: 24 edpwaTar: 25 ANaBovaa: 31 oiceTaL: 
47 onuepov: 50 Het: 52 p’ovK: 65 éw érreBacato didpw: 69 éocay: 70 AVEOCA- 
péva: 71 Kadav: 77 Toti ppbov: 96 Bapd Kxaiovoa: 99 aOnvaia: 102 mo0a 
TOUTOY ideiy peyaddXw: IIQ puvdpeo: 121 écopévorow (but K corrects to éac-): 
125 Jeorpora. 

VI. 2 woAvpédspve: 5 xatayevato: 16 ovdé Aoéooa: 25 Tivd’: 41 Kal 
(for 5é): 48 waves: 74 aOnvaias: 79 KikrAjnoKxovea: 86 oOpvi: 120 x’ aoa: 
I25 ws Keharas: 127 waccaipedOa. 

(2) For AK and BC as the sub-groups the best evidence lies in the 
readings peculiar to A and K, or to B and C, among all the MSS. 

1 Did he add Nicander from C ? 3 Omissions of words are reserved for separate 


2 As, inter alia, their agreement at the larger consideration. 
lacunae shows. 
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a. AK alone show I. 1 you tt gormev GAXo (over gos Ti Kev Addo): 
23 wkynoe. II. 42 doov. III. 42 érrerdéato: 63 ovte dvtnv: 163 Whyxyovow: 
192 vo Spvalv: 194 maimadate: 243 ouopTH: 247 émeToheov: 251 TM pa: 
265 wapiov. IV. 6 ws (but K corrects): 35 ov: 147 ayer’ (but A corrects 
to é-, leaving traces of a- visible) : 205 dAAns : 238 aidvidor : 267 ai: 305 Hyaye: 
321 mpiv péyav 4} ce Bopov. V. I Aw poxboe : 6 Naywovwv: 7 ovd’: Ig ets: 
29 Kouocate: 35 Svopndes: 547 Gpyos: 140 ivaxiow. VI. 8 dre: 11 pédevas: 
27 mTéNaiar: 35 wedexecow (but K corrects) : 53 yopl: 65 eimraro’: 86 H én’ €€. 

b. BC alone show I. 46 &ed ce: 47 ddpdoresa: 8oreEw. II. 1 raTodAdwVOS: 
33 pepérpn: 69 BonSdomov: 94 Seupev: 96 ericcav. III. 4 yovarecow: 8 éa: 
21 wodivaot : 37 pevooyews: 43 elveréas: 63 SéyOeabar: 81 7) oi: QO 5 yevernTns : 
130-1 ed} 8 éml ofa (omitting yevéOAn . . . od’): 183 omitted without gap :* 
222 xwpnoacba (? «- by correction C): 247 érntrodeov: 251 to pad. IV. 15 
Gdimvoo: 58 texeiv’: 81 dcBaivovea: 213 didn: 228 7: 291 everpav: 296 ev- 
XLS: 321 mply péyav % oe Bopov: 326 yxaipe. V. 20 Siabasvopérvny: 26 
gutat: 35 Svouyndous: 51 ta0dva: 53 THY maddAdba: 54 Twpyos: 63 adyos: 
69 aOnvaia: 83 avi: 109 d4Barnp (corrected to -dv). VI. 8 érte: 30 TptoTmas 0: 
36 eis 8€ TO Tas: 53 xept: 80 Saxpuyéaca: 86 4 em €&: 95 ya: 98 Tedv: 
104 auai: 117 éxpol: I2I ws: 127 ws: 129 Beor. 

Of other cases where AK differ from BC, I have noted nineteen diversities 
of accent and four of breathing, with twenty-three others which, though 
greater, are still in the main slight. Cross-currents between the sub-groups 
are also few, AB differing from CK thrice, and AC from BK eighteen times. 

(3) Further, K isa copy of A. That the reverse is not true may be seen 
at IV. 176, where A’s car’ népa Boveodéovtrar cannot have arisen directly from 
K’s war’ népa xodéovrat, nor is it likely that A’s scribe conjectured the verb in 
a description of stars. The chief evidence for K as the offspring of A is found 
at VI. 78, where A altered his original word (probably wodi: the true reading 
is mavdt) to medi. To this ov was added, presumably to make a familiar and 
intelligible word; then as suprascript restored mavéu-, and the «¢ after 5 was 


made into e, and the accent changed to a circumflex. The resultant zredetov 


is smoothly copied by K as matSeiov (sic).2. Among smaller indications pointing 
in the same direction® are: 
A K 


I. 12 xeypnpévov -ov by correction from -ov. 


T 
IV. 43 émrecxéravto (sic) érreaKétravto (sic) 


Here A makes or inherits 7 for ~: K ‘corrects’ to 7, and then adds 


T metri gratia. 
IV. 182 7d twapa Noe Tapa. 


1 In C,the parent of B, III. 182 ends a page, 3 At IV. 147 (dyevr’ K: &yevr’ A by correction 
and in turning over the scribe (of C) omits 183 from d@y-) A’s alteration, though undoubted, is 
owing to homoeographon with 184. not very clear, and probably Rhosus did not 

2 K has this sign (.°.) to attract attention, also __ discern it. 
at the end of the lacuna with which the x group 
close V. 17. 
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BC’s 7bn rapa points to homoeographon in #8n 8 in the source of the 
group. A’s reading is nearer this than K’s, where it has been ‘ improved’ to 
give the poetical conjunction. 


IV. 230 txyveow Lover 


A has a curl on the top of the first stroke of y, but it is not ligatured cy. 

In some places K tries to improve on A’s readings, and almost always 
with success ; and as in all these C and B agree with K, it is possible that— 
at least at some of them—in C too Rhosus has corrected what he found in its 
source. Some are cases where A omits v ephelk. ; the others are :? 


A BCK 
III. 21 o€ciecow of€eiasouv 
161 cuvnvteBo TUVHVTETO 
211 icov ioov 
211 daéect gagecot 


/ o 
IV. 96 xcaxoyrwocoto Kaxoyrwooo K : -yAwoooio BC 
164 evBoro (from evBot ?) evBoros 


247 
268 }-€pueto €4L010 
and VI. gg . 
V. 25 €urrepduws EUTAPALOS 
123 dvi0as épviOas 
VI. 60 Spveiv dpvat 
I14 T07’ o (sic) 700’ o 


To conjecture on K’s part must be ascribed his readings in the following 
passages, where he differs for the better (except in VI. 35) from ABC : 


K ABC 
ITI. 200 péfover pefovow 
IV. 19 omev (@ by correction from c) dma Oev 
172 €AANVEToL EAAHVETL 
175 vt Pddecouy (sic, with faint signs of ) vappbdevow 
erasure between z and ¢) 
236 atrokXivaca -KNivacoa 
248 av@eirerTo (-et- by correction) avOerrerTo 
V. 121 ivoploosow ec opévototy 
VI. 35 omdXicas omAiocacas 
43 xeupt xepl 
54 dairas daitas 
93 ErevhOer édupbev 
99 cuv (changed from civ) ouv 


1 Add III. 173, where A has olxjcovea, K conjectured -asa in writing K and C, but re- 
olxjcaca, which C originally had but corrected _pented of it in the latter case. 
to -ovea (B also -ovea). Presumably Rhosus 
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(4) How are B and C related? 
III. 232, which B (alone) omits. 
suggested by the following : 


C 


III. 141 Onnrnv (with square first 7, thus: H) 


187 mréprn 


262 éhadnBorinv (with first » blurred) 


C cannot have come from B, for it has 
That C is the source of B! is very strongly 


B 
Oyntrny 
TéEpoN 


érxahoBorinv 


IV. 131. Here all MSS. give povos év except the x group, whose archetype 
probably had pov év. pe’ ev A: pév év K, with the suprascript somewhat 


blurred: C’s ye év has been altered to pév év, but not clearly enough, and so 


B gives pévev év (in full). 


C 
V. 45 odpevov 
VI. 78 axroviwvos 
92 émi vevpas 


B 


odpepov (-p- by correction from -v-) 
GVTOVLWVOS 
€ml veupas 


C’s accent over -z, like all his other accents, is very faint ; above é- a curl in 
the tail of his \ in wAdyyo, |. gt, might easily be read as an acute accent, and 


so B seems to have read it. 


Disregarding minor variations,” we are left with two bodies of evidence, 
neither of which goes against our general position that B is a copy of C : 
i. A group of thirteen passages,® in each of which C shows the true reading, 


& a wrong one, which moreover is found in him alone. 


Eight are cases of 


permutation; two of third singular verb for second; two of omission of a letter ; 


one of non-division. 


ii. Passages where B seems to have tried emendation,* and that for the 


better in all but five cases: 


C 


I. 31 moAv 
84 éBarés odyow 


1 On this hypothesis C’s correction of xexpy- 
pévwy (which B has) to -ov (I. 12) must be later 
than the copying of B from C. So for I. 10, 
where B has rapvacin, C rappacin by correction 
from wapy-. At V. 58 C's érapav (so A Kell) shows 
no accent over the first a, but -@v has been added 
after erasure; B alone has érdpay, which is prob- 
ably Rhosus’ own conjecture. 

2 Throughout this paper ‘ major variations’ 
(or ‘ mistakes’) refers to permutation of letters 
or syllables; omission or insertion of words or 
syllables; mis-division and non-division; and 
other points of importance. ‘ Minor’ cases are 
those concerning accent, breathing, addition or 
omission of v ephelk. or of iota subser. 


B 


TouNv 
éBarés ogiow 


3 Also, at I. 20C’s wan’ @idpos is nearer the true 
reading than B’s pada éiidpos. At IV. 114, C 
rightly éx’ éueio: B, éw’ éuoto, with some others. 

4 AtI. 90 B’s blurred reading is probably the 
correct évéx\aocas (-acas cett.). At IV. 23 his 
wopyoow (-owe cett.) is due to later addition of -», 
perhaps by a second hand, such as added a in his 


@ . 
dxadtdes, V. 13. AtIV. 44 his od dewoto is not so 
good as ov crewoio of ACK, and no more metrical 
(see below, p. 14). At IV. 271 he gives woce.- 


@ve . ¢ 
ddovrt, his first reading being influenced by 
xpéovr. just before. 
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II. 80 7odvANCTE moAvAXte (-T- by correction) 


III. 53 ica iva 
154 €as éas (with line under -s) 
220 8 érot & rt 
238 édevTw épéto 

IV. 9 amodaccopa aTrobacouat (wrongly) 
157 ipes ipts 
235 Toru ToTi 
247 xmXayndov Ti ExTraryNov Ti 


V. 27 ® xépa (unmetrical) @ xovpat (should be @ «@pat) 
84 aunyavia apnxavin (wrongly) 
I3I @ KéemTLVEevON aK’ émivevon 
VI. 21 dvixa nvika (wrongly) 
83 watep prep (wrongly) 
108 éparye éparyev 


(5) Having thus eliminated K and B, we may now compare together their 
respective parents, A andC. Where they differ in accentuation, A is somewhat 
worse (60: 25),! and so in regard to breathings (6: 2) and word-division (5: 1). 
In seven places A omits the necessary v ephelk., while C has it; four times C 
gives it wrongfully, while A omits it. In regard to permutation of letters, 
omission or insertion of letters or syllables, and misdivision A’s defects : C’s 
:: 24:39. A is slightly superior in that it twice represents a more complete 
state of the MS. tradition :? 


V. 26 dutadias A: hutas only, C. 
83 aviat A: avi only, C (or has C merely neglected the abbreviation 
for -as ?). 


A sometimes gives doublets, perhaps received from their common ancestor, 
where C shows a simple reading :* 


A C 
as 

IV. 32 eivandious eivanrious (-as cett.) 
208 xpnpuveio xpnpvoio (-eto II: -ovo cett.) 


ov 
277 émiateiBacw émuotrelBovow (-ovetyr cett.) 


ou 
318 peyarn peryanror (-o1 cett.) 
1 4, alone among all the MSS., except II at 2 C is twice guilty of sins of omission, fusing 
VI. 108, sometimes has “in place of ‘(uév, 1V.55, III. 130-131 ( . . . oraxuv ed 3 él ofjua) through 





185, 196; V. 93; VI.65. dé, V. 23. wh, VI. 17). 
That this error is probably not original in A is 
suggested by VI. 108 (ray éoria AIL: ravodv éoria 
SQ). Perhaps an original ai‘, with the second * 
misread as (or corrected to) ev is responsible for 
alév of x (ai' cett.). at IV. 184. 


parablepsy, and leaving out III. 183 owing to 
homoeographon with 184. <A’s text is normal in 
both places. 

3 Also, at I. 1, AK have #your ri ~oxer (or fox 
xev ?) &\Xo Suprascript to fo rs kev: BC the plain 
text. 
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A C 
V.1 wr poydot houtpoxoot (AwTp- cett.) 
5 20nvain aOnvain (aOnvaia or a0avaia cett.) 
5 omen maxes (cett.) 
37 mt ten (rely cett.) 
49 ivOeow avOecw (cett.) 


C, or his source, seems to have tried conjecture sometimes :? 


I. 10 wapvacin A : wappacin, by correction from tapvacu, C. 
12 xexpnuévov A: xexpnpévov, with o corrected from , C (so K). 
II. 94 édeuev A: espev C. 
edecpev cett.: ed. pr. restored éverpev. 
Ill. 8éaA: aC. 
éa, ‘thy,’ to qualify rofa ? 
37 pecoyews A: petooryews C. 
C corrects the metre ; but read weoooyews with HI and ed. pr. 
63 déyOar A: SéyOecOar C. 
The unfamiliar aorist may have puzzled Rhosus, though he 
accepts it in copying K from A. 
81 9 pot A: 4 pot C. 
C tries to correct the metre; but 7 #7 mot is nearer «jyot, which 
Meineke restored. 
247 émetopeov A : émnrodeor C. 
C corrects the metre. 7 has arisen from a shallow cross-stroke in 
w of érrewrodeor. 
IV. 161 tAKeto A ; etdxeTo C. 
ixeto cett., rightly. 
213 hike A: didn C. 
C makes it agree with vijaos. 
V. 35 Svopndes A : Svopjdovs C. 
C saw that the genitive was needed, but gave the contracted form 
in mistake (-eos cett.). Notice A’s accent. 
VI. 53 xopt A: xepi C. 
C emends to an intelligible form; but A is nearer the true reading 
\ pol. 
80 daxpvyéovea A: -yxéaca C. 
86 4 ér €& A: 7H em €& C. 
A more doubtful case ; does C, appreciating the need for a verb, 
mean ém. to=émreott? The right reading is # éreo’ é& of cett. 
It looks as if some ancestor of A and C had omitted é£, and 


1 Perhaps we ought toadd atleast some of the emendations (cited above, p. 10). 
passages where BCK together seem to show 
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then inserted it above -es, and the next scribe, thus finding 


we) had taken é£ as a correction of éo. 

VI. 98 reod A: reov C. 
Also dubious; the unfamiliar reod has staggered C, but his 
reading gives no sense. 

Two readings in A may be conjectures—aAAzs for the rare ans (IV. 205), 
and the unmetrical ére for érre (VI. 8, if his source had the latter, as C has; 
Os Te cett.). : 

At II. 65 A and C have Barra, whence Battwv of BK. The horizontal 
stroke, indicating a personal name, has here been shifted from above the 
middle of the word. 

At II. 32 the text of ABCK conceals an interesting variant on 4 7’éritroprris 
of cett. (emutroptic H, émuropxis G). This is 4 ré vv mropmis, which I reconstruct 
from #rvv’ émoptris ACK, Hruv éropris B. It may even have been the original 
text, with 4} 7’émiropmis as its corruption, for if yy were written closely together, 
and were covered wholly or in part by the cross-stroke of succeeding 7, the 
result would resemble minuscule 7, and from ézzopzis would arise émitoptis 
by emendation. opis is not given by L. and S. (who have mop7m) ; but 
Callimachus favoured words in -is (see the list in F. Bredau, De Callimacho 
uerborum inuentore, Vratislauiae, 1892, pp. 60-61), and in point of termination 
moptris has the same claims as émuropris. 


Next may be set the simplest cases of omission of words from ABCK, 
where these manuscripts fail to indicate their defect by leaving blank spaces, 
while cett. give the full text. Here confident diagnosis of the grounds of 
ancestral omission is not always possible, but the cases may provisionally be 


ascribed to: 
(i.) SUPRASCRIPTA (?). 
II. 56 dei omit ABCK : have cett. 


Perhaps from ancestral de TONETCL. 

III. 230 drAolns of Katédnoas ABCK: amxoins (atrondoins Q) re of catédnoas 
cett. 

Perhaps from adolns Ste xarédnoas, the suprascript being taken as a 


correction. 
IV. 44 ov otrewoio AC and (with 6 corrected to or) K: od Sewoio B: 


ov d€ otetvoio ceit. 
AC’s reading may have come from av vrei of x or some predecessor 
of x, and Sevoto may be Rhosus’ conjecture, discarded on second thoughts 
in K, or a result of his recollection of the suprascript, if he found it in x. 
VI. 33 wavtas axpa ABCK: wayvtas év axpa cett. 


év 
Perhaps from wavtas axpa. 


VI. 86. See above, pp. 13, 14. 
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(ii.) HOMOEOGRAPHA. 


III. 40 Baive xovpn ABCK: Baive 5é xovpn cett. 
IV. 182 45n mapa CB, de mapa A, nde mapa K : Hdn Sé wrapa cett. 


Perhaps the ancestor had #30 mapa: but he may have given #5, as does A, 
and Rhosus may have corrected this in C. 

IV. 319 adAda Aaidyn ABCK: aGrda cai Hiry G, adda Ta rAaidy (AéGy E, 
gain IT) cett. 

VI. 7 ABCK omit, cett. have. 

An error due to homoeographon with l. 8. 

VI. 118 rapGevxai émipOéyEacGe ABCK : rapOevxai cai éripO- cett. 


(ili.) STAIN. 
I. 30 péyav raxyvy ABCK : péyav tok mijyuv cett. 
This rare adverb (previously only in Homer, and there only thrice) can 
hardly have been conjectured by cett. 


(iv.) WILFUL OMISSION (?). 


IV. 326 amoAXov cai jv ABCK : arrodXov Te Kai Ap cett. 

VI. 66 xaXerrov Kai dyptov ABCK : yaderrov Te kai aypuov cett. % 

Perhaps these omissions are deliberate, and arose from an ancestor’s 
copyist’s false view that «ai could be metrically long before a vowel. 


M. T. SMILEY. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
(To be continued.) 








ARISTOTELICA. 


I. Eth. Nic. Ill. c. 1, § 16. 


In spite of what Bernays and others have done to clear up this chapter, 
many perplexities remain. To some of these I propose later to return, but 
here I confine myself to one. Among the possible circumstances of an act, 
ignorance of which is excusable and may excuse, is enumerated 1rd od évexa. 
Nothing but desperation could have led the commentators to suggest that 
here 76 ov évexa means the actual effect or result of the act (Stewart, Burnet). 
It may be sufficient to quote the notes ad loc. of these two scholars: 

1. Stewart: ‘ The ot évexa here is not, as usual, the intention of the doer, 
for he cannot be ignorant of what he intends to do; but the outcome or result of 
what he actually does, which is the opposite of the intention.’ 

2. Burnet: ‘ The phrase évexa twos does not mean that the agent may be 
ignorant of the right end—that would be 7 & 77 wpoatpéoe: @yvota—but merely 
that from ignorance he performs an act which leads to a different result from 
the one intended.’ 

I cannot myself believe that here or elsewhere 10 od &vexa can mean 
anything but the intended effect or result. (The unusual and even eccentric 
Greek of the parallel passage in the Eud. Eth. gives us no assistance.) It 
seems to me that the usual sense may here be preserved, and the difficulty 
relieved or rather removed, if we note a point which has hitherto, I think, 
escaped notice or comment. The three last ‘ circumstances’ here mentioned, 
tiv, évexa Tivos and mas, are not exactly co-ordinate with the others; they are 
relevant only éviore. What I suggest is that they all refer to possible 
technical errors, e.g. to ‘circumstances’ which only experts were bound to 
know. The circumstances are (a) the instrument, (b) the purpose for which in 
the art it was used, (c) the manner of its use. For an amateur to be ignorant 
of any of these might fairly be regarded as innocent or unblameable. The 
experts here are the arpos and the zrasdorpiBys. 


II. Eth. Nic. Ill. c. 1. § 17. 


I wish to contend that the words obelized by Bywater are right as they 
stand, or at least require no very substantial correction. 

In the first place, the expansion of the singular ris by the plural AéyovrTes 
has an exact parallel in Bk. V. v. § 13, where the passage has been also 
obelized, unnecessarily, by Bywater. Vid. also Bonitz’s Index s.v. Numerus 
(where there is a wrong reference ; 379a 10, 11 should be 879). 
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In the second place, there are uses and constructions of é«rimrew which 
are not recognized in Liddell and Scott. In particular, with the accusative it 
sometimes means ‘to escape (the notice of).’ It is true that no other instance 
of this use is found in Aristotle, but the following passages from Alexander 
Aphrod. sufficiently establish it: (1) In Librum de Sensu, p. 147, 1. 18 twa da 
opixpoTnta éxrrimtovta thy aicOnow cwpata (Latin version, excedentia sensum). 
Here Wendland (unnecessarily) ‘ tis aticOncews comicio.’ (2) De Anima, 
éxtrimres tiv alaOnow Sua cpixpotnta. Aspasius makes no bones about so using 
and taking it, and Heliodorus paraphrases it here un cvvopavtas 5 réyovet. 

I suggest that here for ¢dacw we should read ¢dow, taking it either as 
(a) ‘information’ in the technical or legal sense, or simply as (6) ‘ saying,’ 
‘word.’ On Burnet’s highly ingenious view I do not think avrovs (subj.) 
would be possible. 

I take this opportunity to add two notes: 

1. éxrimrev with the genitive means ‘to fall outside of (e.g. a genus).’ 
Alex. Aph. De An. 169. 17 and Arist. Magna Moralia II. § vi. 1202a 3. This 
meaning is not recorded in Bz. Index or in L. and S. 

2. Another sense of it not recorded in L. and S. is ‘to issue forth (of 
rays)’ Alex. Aph. De An. 127, 20. 

3. amoppnra in this connectionTappears to me to mean, not ‘not to be 
spoken about, but ‘ not to be named (by their sacred or tabu names).’ It does 
not seem as if in fact there was strong objection felt by the Greeks to speaking 
about what happened in the Mysteries, if the terms used were general. But 
this is too large a question to deal with here. 


III. Eth. Nic. 1V. c. iii. § 15. 

This, like the preceding, is a well-known crux. The suggestion I would 
put forward is, I believe, a novel one. 

The proud man—so for brevity, with Burnet, to call him—has just been 
said to be characterized by To év éxdotn apeth péya, and the passage in question 


e 


ends with the words @ ye ovdév péya. These last words cannot, of course, 
mean that nothing at all is wéya to him or in his eyes, but that in some specified 
region that is so. He is interested in nothing but the greatest prizes in active 
life ; where the prizes are small he is indifferent or contemptuous (vid. infra, 
§ 17). For them he would not even be tempted to do what is aioypov. Hence, 
it is here said, it would be incompatible with his character (his ‘ pride’ or 
rightful self-esteem) pevyerv mapaceicaytt ovd’ adixeiv. Now, if there is any 
argument at all in the passage, both of the actions must be (a) aioypd and 
(6) done, when they are done, from a special motive, viz. that of securing 
results of little serious value in the eyes of serious persons, sources of tempta- 
tion to those who are not peyadowvyor, but not attractive to the peyardoywuyos. 
But it could scarcely be said that ro aévceiv, in the sense of ‘ doing injustice,’ 
is always or even generally actuated by such motives, and it is still more 
difficult to take this view if ov5é means ‘no, nor.’ We should, therefore, 
B 
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naturally expect the instances of the aioypa here in question to be those the 
tempting rewards of which were tiwai mapa trav tvydvTwv, and which 
themselves were émi puxpois. And when we look for the field which would 
naturally suggest itself as that where aper7 wins at most for its dor a trivial 
Ttun Our minds are led to that of games or sports. 

This, then, is the principle of my suggested interpretation. After it had 
occurred to me, I lit upon a passage in the tract mepi apera@v nai xaxiov (V.§ 6: 
1250b 34), which seems to show that I was upon the right track: peyadowv- 
vias 66... TO un Oavpdtew .. . tas vinas Tas évaywviovs. 

Let us see whether the language of our present passage admits of the 
offered interpretation. I venture to think that it will be found to confirm it. 

1. In other passages, to which reference will be made below, zrapaceiew 
is conjoined with @eiy, and signifies a means by which it was thought that 
speed in running could be increased. devyew,no doubt, usually means ‘ to run 
away from an enemy,’ but it also means ‘ to get ahead of a rival (in a race),’ or 
rather (present) ‘to try to get ahead of.’ I quote, what is for our present pur- 
pose a very interesting instance of its use in this sense, Dialexeis 2 (7) xal tas 
peév Trorepiws hevryev, Tas Sé év ctadiw avtaywvictas Kadov. Observe that here 
it is given as an instance of caddy 71. But any «adov may be én’ aicypd, i.e. 
its choiceworthiness may be qualified by some circumstance or condition. 
Does, then, wapaceicayt: signify something so qualifying it ? 

2. There are only two other passages in the Corpus Aristotelicum where 
the word tapaceiew occurs (De Incessu, c. ill. 705a 17 and Prob. V. c. viii. 
881b 6). In both it is something done in track athletics. The two passages 
support and supplement one another. The full phrase in the one is 7apaceiew 
Tas xeipas, in the other rapaceiew mpos tas xetpas. In both it is a device by 
which a runner increases his speed, and in both it is compared as regards its 
effect with the use of dArfpes to increase the length of a jump. The 
explanation given shows precisely what wapaceiew was. It was not, as is 
commonly supposed, a mere swinging of the arms along the flanks; it was an 
extension (dsdtaoxs) of them, a flinging or jerking of them backwards, in which 
the wrists and hands played the part of the aArjpes in jumping, or, as is also 
suggested, the part of weights or missiles. The attempted explanation of the 
real or supposed effect may be, for all I know, physiologically or mechanically 
absurd, but the nature of the movement meant is clear enough. I have no 
idea whether it would or would not in fact quicken the runner's pace, but 
evidently the Greeks believed that it would and did. 

Here too, then, it may mean the device (may we say ‘ dodge’ ?) by which 
a runner ‘tried to get ahead’ in a foot-race. It is true that it is not said that 
it was aioypov, but the coupling of it with the use of aArfpes in order to make 
a record rather suggests that it was, at least, not fully ‘ sportsmanlike.’ What 
I take the passage to say is that the peyadoyvyos would disdain to win a 
victory and a prize by such means; he would not care enough for the tip, he 
would be ‘ too proud’ to stoop to such a device. 
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3. The addition of 0v8’ aé:cetv seems to me to clinch the interpretation. 
What does dé:ceitv here mean? The word does not necessarily mean ‘ to do 
injustice’; in fact, Aristotle himself tells us that it also meant ‘to take an 
advantage’ (with the connotation of ‘ unfairness’). Thus it would naturally 
signify ‘to play foul.’ But we can, I think, determine a more precise meaning 
of it in regard to racing. In the Clouds of Aristophanes, |. 25, the dreaming 
Phidippides calls out to a competitor, 


Dirwv, adixeis> EXavve Tov cavTod Spopor. 


The race is here a chariot-race, but the principle is the same. Clearly here 
adixeis = wWAeoventeis, Or, More precisely, i7roGeis (Knights, 1. 1161), i.e. you are 
encroaching on my part of the course, or ‘ cutting in.’ 

4. In view of the (suspected) passage in Theophr. Charact. III. 6 (which is, 
practically speaking, the only other relevant passage where 7apaceiey is used), 
I had formerly thought that zapaceiew meant ‘to elbow off,’ but I now much 
prefer the meaning suggested above. 

My interpretation, therefore, is that the whole passage in the Ethics means 
that the proud man would never succumb to the temptation of winning a race 
by using an artificial and doubtfully fair device to increase his speed, still less 
by ‘ fouling’ a rival, because he would not value a victory in sport high enough 
to buy it at that price, and therefore would disdain for the sake of such a prize 
to stain his honour or lower his self-esteem. 


IV. Mera Aoyou and «ata Aoyor in Aristotle’s Ethics. 


I attempt here to clear up a doctrine of Aristotle’s, regarded by him as 
central to his whole ethical theory, which I believe to be gravely misrepre- 
sented by many serious students of his works and, as far as I am aware, not 
correctly represented by any. What is implied in the contrast between his 
view that ‘moral virtue’ is weta Tod opGod Aoyou or peta Aoyou, and the view 
which he rejects that it is cata Tov opOdov Adyov? Nothing turns on the mean- 
ing we give here to Adyos or opOds Aoyos, i.e. whether it mean ‘right reason’ 
or, as I believe, ‘a correct rule or maxim of conduct.’ The question is, what 
are the relations between 76:«7 apetn and (0 opOds) Aoyos signified respectively 
by the prepositions «ard and pera? 

Now the most common view is (A) that the first means ‘in [unconscious | 
accordance with,’ and the second ‘in consciousness of, or conscious agreement 
with.’ This is the view of the paraphrast. Professor Stewart, Vol. II. p. rrr, 
regards the importation of consciousness as ‘unfortunate,’ and formulates his 
own view (B) thus: ‘ We shall avoid confusion if we take wera Aoyou to mark 
an inward principle (whether its inwardness appears as self-consciousness or 
merely as the organic unity of the physical individual) and xara doyov an 
external rule.’ 

It is not quite clear that the paraphrast means to lay much stress on 
consciousness; if he does, he acknowledges two contrasts and blurs them 
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together (cai érepod xwodvros> <6rav avtos eidws mpatrn). In any case it is 
obvious that perd (and a fortiort its equivalent ovx dvev) cannot mean ‘in 
consciousness of.’ This is almost by itself enough to dispose of (A). 

According to (B) the contrast is between a relation to a Adyos internal, and 
a Aoryos (or the same Adyos) external, to the agent who has the dpery. I suppose 
that xara is then taken to mean ‘ outward conformity,’ and pera ‘ participation ’ 
or ‘intussusception,’ and doubtless each proposition can severally express their 
meanings. But neither does «ara necessarily mean that what follows it is 
‘outside’ what precedes it (for if a man spells correctly cara thy ypappatixny, 
the grammatical knowledge is, or may be, his own), nor does petd necessarily 
signify that what follows is ‘inside’ what precedes it (if a man prospers peta 
Jeod, it is not implied that God is immanent in him); thus the opposition of 
the prepositions would not express the contrast supposed to be meant. 

But surely the fatal objection to both (A) and (B) is that the cara Xédyov 
view is by Aristotle attributed to Socrates, who could scarcely be accused of 
maintaining that what is required to constitute moral goodness is either 
(A) unconscious conformity to a Xoyos of which the virtuous man was unaware, 
or (B) conformity to an external Xoyos not taken unto himself or appropriated. 
Nor does Aristotle here or elsewhere so accuse him. On the contrary, his 
charge is that Socrates so exaggerated the closeness of the connexion between 
apetn and [o op0os] Aoyos as in effect and almost in words to identify the one 
with the other. It is just from this exaggeration and identification that 
Aristotle dissociates himself. To put it otherwise, Socrates, according to 
Aristotle, regarded 7 xara tov opOov Aoyor ékis, apern, and émornun as all 
co-extensive or commensurate terms (and consequently recognized no difference 
between 7@ccai and other human dperai, and none between ¢pdvnots and 
émictnun), While Aristotle insists that co-extension is not correct. Mr. Green- 
wood, Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, Book VI., mistranslates VI. c. xiii. § 5 
‘for moral excellence is a quality which is not only in accordance with, but in 
conjunction with, right reason,’ i.e. he takes werd as including what card means 
and something further. But the Greek must mean ‘for not only that és 
which is cata Tov dpOov Aoyov is apery, but [also] that which is pera rod dpod 
Aovyou,’ i.e. werd means not more but less than xara. It is true that Aristotle 
means to go beyond Socrates, that is, further in the direction of exactness, but 
he does so precisely by not going so far in the way of asserting co-extension or 
identity. 

Now wera clearly means ‘ with the help or co-operation of,’ i.e. it expresses 
the view that 0 dp0ds Aoyos is only part-cause of Oxy aperyn, and this is con- 
firmed by the use of ov« dvev as its equivalent : o op8ds Adyos is a condition but 
not the whole cause or source of 70:x7 apetn. So far is this on Aristotle’s view 
from being the case that 6x7) apern can exist (though not «vpiws) without it: 
certainly it can exist even when the Aoyos is external to the agent, and possibly 
even when he is wholly unaware of it. “O op@0ds Aoyos is thus not even the 
positive or determinant («vpia) cause of 76x apern, still less its whole and 
sufficient cause. 
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That it was the latter was the view of Socrates, and this therefore is what 
we should expect «ard to mean. Now in Aristotle this is a very frequent sense 
of xara with the accusative; in numberless instances it signifies ‘in the sense 
of’ or ‘in a usage co-extensive with.’ In fact we need not look further than 
the two preceding sentences. In particular it is used to denote the intimate 
connexion of cause and effect within the same being, if not del xal twavtayod 
and so xa@’ Grou, at least ws émi ro mwodv. When evdamovia is said to be 
évépyera xat’ apetnv what is clearly meant is that the dpery in question is the 
adequate and sufficient, the sole or all but sole cause, of the happy activity. 
The preposition signifies a causal connexion of the most complete kind 
possible in the field of character and conduct. (Where Aristotle wishes to 
emphasize the externality of the operative cause to that which exhibits the 
effect on that in which the effect takes place he uses 8:d.) 

If this is correct, Aristotle, as between himself and Socrates, raises no 
question as to the presence of the Adyos in or to the virtuous agent; the 
difference lies wholly in respect of the degree in which the Adyos, wherever 
found, and whether known or not, constitutes the apetn. Socrates, according to 
him, acknowledged no difference in the relation of Qewpntixai and mpaxtixal 
apetai to Aoyos or Adyor—both were wholly due to Adyos, were, as indeed 
Socrates said, émvorjat, and so Ady. Aristotle accepted this, or at any rate 
here does not reject it, of Oewpntixai dperai, but denied it not only of 7O:«ai 
aperai, but of all wpaxtixal dperai, even when they were d:avontixai; even 
hpovnars is peta Royo, i.e. requires also as its condition 70cey apern. Yet he 
admits (cap. V. § 8) that here wera says too little; the required addition is found 
in cap. V. We might express this view by saying that the xarda-connexion 
between és and Adyos is appropriate only in the case of the purely theoretic 
aperai, just right in the case of émzoripyas, while in the case of vots and codia 
the intimate compenetration of és and Aoyos requires an even stronger 
expression : relatively to them émiotnyn is pera Novo. 

His whole doctrine is this. So long as mind is concerned with the highest 
universals it has no need of Adyor, but employs incomplex époz, as is also the 
case when it is concerned with the lowest universals; both it simply interests 
and ‘names,’ expressing each in a single incomplex word. As it works in the 
region between these extremes it uses and depends upon Adyor. At first the 
Novos or Aoryos and the é£s.are so interdependent that the one may be said to 
be the other, but gradually as we approach the contingent and variable singular 
(which is also to wpaxrtov or, better, that among which all ra mpaxrd lie) Xoyou 
count for less and less in the constitution of the &s, are less and less helpful, 
and in the lowest reaches may be external and unknown to o ed éywv: never- 
theless, even there the Adyou cannot be absent, but are av ov« dvev. So long 
as the dpery remains ‘human,’ o Aoyos or Td Aovyor éyov plays some part in its 
constitution and existence. And here I may reintroduce the view, which above 
I set aside as irrelevant to this discussion, that what Aoyos means is ‘a general 
rule formulable in words, and communicable by teaching (d:day%)’: it is 
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opposed to a ¢aors, and also to what can be impressed by drill or é@:oos (i.e. 
to what is expressed either by a significant ‘name’ or by ‘a word of command’ 
—neither av@pw7ros or tpitywvoy nor avdpayaifou is a Aéyos). "OpOds Aoyos is 
not ‘right reason,’ but a rule which in a properly selected form of words 
correctly states the relation which in fact holds between the terms which it 
names; especially in ethics one which correctly states the normal or regular 
connexion between such and such a class of described acts or feelings and 
some end of action itself a means to the end or happiness. To know such 
rules is an important condition, but not the whole or even the most important 
determining cause of success in life or fitness to achieve it; that it was so was 
Socrates’ error. So at least Aristotle held and taught. But holding this he 
did not run to the opposite extreme, and maintain that in rpaéis knowledge of 
such rules did not matter; on the contrary, he held that there could not be too 
much of it, and that by its help character and conduct were raised to heights of 
efficacy and worth which without its aid were unattainable, and the Ethics is 
itself an endeavour to supply this aid to those who are otherwise fitted to 
receive and avail themselves of it. Aristotle’s underlying view of human 
character and conduct has not the rigorous and logical simplicity of that which 
he attributes to Socrates; it is a compromise and one not fully thought out—it 
exhibits character as the result of the checks and balances of different forces 
without determining their several contributions, but it does not, like the view to 
which it is opposed, ignore or deny obvious facts. Perhaps this explains, or 
even excuses, the misrepresentations from which it has often suffered. The 
remedy lies in a renewed attempt to follow and reproduce what Aristotle says 
—an attempt to which this note is a modest contribution. 
J. A. SMITH. 
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THE CVZEX. 


THE ancient evidence about the Culex is collected by Miss Jackson in her 
article in the Classical Quarterly (Vol. V. Ig11, p. 163 sq.). There seems no 
reason to doubt that Lucan said ‘et quantum mihi restat ad Culicem!’; and, 
whatever Lucan meant by it, Statius turned it into a compliment for the poet 
by making Calliope predict the various works he would produce ‘ ante annos 
Culicis Maroniani’ (Siluae II. vii. 70). In the Neronian age, we may take it, 
it was not an obscure or conjectural matter, but one of common knowledge or 
belief, that a certain known poem, the Culex, was the work of Virgil. About 
the other opuscula there is no evidence as earlyasthat. The Aetna and Moretum 
are ascribed to him dubiously ; the Ciris, Dirae, Epigrammata, Priapea, Cata- 
lepton are attributed to him with more confidence, but not so confidently as the 
Culex. It almost looks as if the belief in the Virgilian authorship spread from 
the Culex to certain other poems which were in some way or other connected 
with it. Here there is admittedly a great difficulty for those who are inclined 
to deny or to doubt that it is Virgil’s. Are not the facts most easily explained 
by supposing that it was Virgil’s? At all events it is in various ways improb- 
able that it was written, and produced as Virgil’s, at some time between Virgil’s 
death and the youth of Lucan. It is difficult to imagine who would have 
a motive for doing such a thing, or who could do it successfully. So it is 
incumbent upon the sceptic to produce some plausible view of what may have 
happened. 

When Virgil produced his earliest Pastorals he was about twenty-eight 
years of age. Whether it was recorded or not, there could be no doubt that he 
had been occupied with verse-writing in the preceding years; and if various 
poems and verses belonging to that time existed, without any formal super- 
scription or subscription that gave them clearly to anybody else, there would 
be a temptation to say, ‘ This may well be Virgil’s,’ or, if they were found 
among his papers, ‘this may be his own.’ Here two conditions of the time 
have to be taken into account. One is revealed by the poems of Catullus. 
Verse-writing had become fashionable—the days were long past when it was 
left to Graecit or semigraect like Andronicus and Ennius—and many of its 
votaries were young men. They laid claim to learning (much of it perhaps 
supplied by Parthenius), but they were not cloistered scholars or recluses, they 
were immersed in society and constantly meeting one another; they practised 
verse-writing in common, with a good deal of mutual admiration, sometimes, 
or mutual criticism and badinage. Wild birds perhaps they were, but they did 
not fly to the solitude of the woods for inspiration. 
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scribens uersiculos uterque nostrum 
ludebat numero modo hoc modo illoc, 
reddens mutua per iocum atque uinum. 


If what seemed a promising subject was suggested by Parthenius or Valerius 
Cato—a subject of the type of Smyrna, Dictynna, Scylla—it is not unlikely 
that two of them might take it up at the same time or even in conjunction. 
Cornelius Gallus was a member of the ‘syndicate ’—it was not, of course, 
so compact a group as the word ‘ syndicate’ implies, and there may have been 
more than one group—and Gallus was a very intimate friend of Virgil. Here 
three possibilities come into view about the Czvis (if we think that there is 
enough evidence to put it at about 50 B.c.): 1. Skutsch’s view, that it was 
written by Gallus and that the rather numerous lines from it which reappear in 
the Eclogues, Georgics, and Aeneid were put there by Virgil as a compliment to 
his friend. 2. Drachmann’s contention that no poet could transcribe so much 
from another and that therefore the Ciris was written by Virgil. 3. There was 
some kind of co-operation, and Virgil reproduced these lines because they—not 
necessarily the whole poem—were his own. I still think that the third is 
rather the most likely of these suppositions. It is of course only a modification 
of Skutsch’s view. 

The other feature or condition of the time is the disturbance produced by 
civil war. What sort of book-trade went on in Rome in 49 and 48 B.c. and in 
the contiguous years? Cicero had a special advantage in the friendship of 
Atticus. In general there must have been a good deal of confusion and uncer- 
tainty. Besides, though they might have formally published their poems in 
normal times, some of the young poets were probably not much concerned 
about publication. Catullus no doubt had meant his lampoons on Caesar 
to have wide circulation ; but others were more concerned to win the applause 
of the brotherhood than to be handled by the plebecula or read in a thousand 
copies. Even Horace, of humbler birth and means than Gallus or Virgil, and 
concerned to make his way by becoming known for his verses, is by no means 
ambitious to be thumbed by the crowd. From such a time as 50-44 B.c. 
there might well come down to succeeding generations a number of poems 
of rather dubious authorship. They were not exactly ‘ published’; no great 
multiplication of them by professional librarit had taken place. If Skutsch’s 
view is true, there may have been persons who vaguely knew or had been told 
that the Ciris was Gallus’ ; as there may have been persons who had heard the 
Lydia and Dirae attributed to Valerius Cato. And for all we know, it may 
have been mainly the absence of any other name that caused the Culex to 
be ascribed to Virgil." These are mere possibilities; they are suggested only 


1 Something is known about the publicationof sent out. One would like to know—if the story 
books at Rome, but one would like to know is true—how in 26 or 25 B.c. Virgil could give 
more, Cicero had some control of his writings Georg. IV. a new epilogue, of two or three 
through Atticus and his agents, and he could get hundred lines, which completely superseded the 
things altered even when many copies had been previous ending. 
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to avert, if possible, the objection ‘ you are assuming something which cannot 
have happened.’ 

The evidence collected by Miss Jackson for the Virgilian authorship of the 
Culex appears to hold the field in this country. It has been accepted by Professor 
Conway and others. After reading it, I have myself felt almost convinced— 
almost, but not quite. Misgivings recurred. Of course, if it is conclusive, 
there is nothing more to be said, and to formulate reasons for doubt would be 
a waste of time. The reasons for doubt consist mainly in some curious features 
of the Culex, which perhaps have not had the attention they deserve; my 
argument will be that it is not very likely that Virgil, if he wrote the Culex, 
could in a few years have thrown off all those rather odd habits or tendencies 
so completely. But if that argument is to be stated, it is necessary first 
to explain why Miss Jackson’s case seems to me to fall short of certainty. 
I do not say that it falls far short of ‘it; and I recognize the great care and 
skill with which the material has been collected and marshalled. 

I have spoken of the ‘Cantores’ (with exaggeration) as a ‘syndicate.’ 
If we take a broad view of them—thinking of the history of metre and diction 
in Roman poetry—it is not unreasonable to regard them as a sort of joint- 
stock company or co-operative factory for the invention and improvement 
of rhythmical cadences and subtleties of expression. The ‘output’ of the 
factory must have been very large, though little of their work has come down 
to us. And besides any syndicate or group there were free lances in the field, 
There was Cicero, and Matius’ translation of the Iliad, and Laevius, of whom 
Leo has given an interesting account in what is unfortunately the last chapter 
of his History of Roman Literature; there was also Lucretius. If in 45 B.C. 
some ingenious person of the type of Valerius Cato had constructed a Gradus 
ad Parnassum, it would have included much of the diction which we find in 
the Culex and in Virgil. It is quite likely that under the heading ‘ Dawn,’ 
it would give ‘iam fugat astra dies,’ and for that reason the connection 
between ‘tenebras Aurora fugarat’ in the Culex and ‘stellis Aurora fugatis’ 
seems to me still more doubtful than Miss Jackson herself supposes it to be 
(Cl. QO. p. 171). 

This illustration will suffice to show what is perhaps my chief ground for 
doubt about the evidence collected. Before surveying that evidence further, 
I think it desirable to try to state briefly what I take the process to have been 
by which a poetic diction was gradually produced ; for to be clear about that is 
a necessary condition for weighing the diction of the Civis and Culex. The 
process consisted mainly in three things—(1) the invention of poetic words or 
turns of phrase; (2) selection from such words and phrases when they had 
been produced ; (3) the rejection of what belonged to prose or had a distinctly 
prosaic ring or in some similar way struck a wrong note. As to (1), it is 

1 Lucretius made an enormous contribution to ll of it could find a place in the finished and 
the possibilities of expression in verse. It was consistent poetic diction to which Virgil gave all 


subjected to a process of gradual sifting or dis- but final currency. 
crimination during the next thirty years, Not 
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a commonplace of literary history that down to the time of Lucretius literary 
Latin possessed a considerable degree of fertility in the formation of new 
words. Some of the words invented or admitted by Lucretius—such as 
frugtferentes or pennipotentum—were already somewhat archaic in themselves, 
and they were repelled by the Augustan Hexameter. Other words of this 
period, though picturesque enough and admissible in the finished Hexameter, 
failed to take root: e.g., Catullus’ fluentisono. What degree of fertility still 
existed in the Augustan age is a question with which we are not directly con- 
cerned, and the evidence is usually inadequate: eg., we can affirm that 
auricomus is not known before Virgil, but we cannot say confidently—with 
Ennius and so many other poets lost—that it was invented by him. Horace 
argues strenuously for some measure of freedom; but it was of course to 
be controlled by the severest artistic discrimination. I recall these few and 
more or less familiar facts merely to define a conception of the process with 
which we are concerned, a conception which it is important to have in mind ir 
scrutinizing poems like the Ciris or Culex ; for they present every appear- 
ance of belonging to a period of transition, the last stage in the progress 
to Augustan maturity. The rejection of what was prosaic is also important 
for our purpose. Drachmann (in Hermes, Vol. VIII. p. 421) has made an 
instructive collection of prosaic words in the Ciris, including some words that 
are both archaic and prosaic: under the latter head come aerumnae = labores, 
sophta (Enn.), argutus in the sense of cunning (Ciris, 1. 58 and |. 186); among 
the clearest examples of the prosaic are adsignant (Il. 304), complures (54 
and 391), hoc pacto (498), vepentinus : perhibent with acc. and infinitive, prae- 
Augustan.’ Any reader of Catullus 64 can recall similar things: quae quoniam 
. . . utpote .. . quae, quandoquidem, cum interea, fut . . . praesto (137), and 
the Ciceronian or oratorical amplitude of ‘ illa tempestate, ferox quo ex tem- 
pore Theseus,’ which Augustan poetry usually abbreviated to ‘ex quo.’ Con- 
nected with this vein of diction is the matter of diminutives, which abounded 
in colloquial and vulgar Latin. Augustan poetry rejected them, and when the 
pupil of Callimachus and Philetas wrote 


Cynthia prima suis miserum me cepit ocellis, 


he betrayed his affinity with the ‘ cantores’ of the preceding generation. In 


Catullus (131) 
frigidulos udo singultus ore cientem 


we may see the poet’s sympathy for his heroine, but it is more difficult to 
see why the lips of the Parcae should be artdula labella (316) : 


laneaque aridulis haerebant morsa labellis. 


1 The last three are not absolutely banished Eurydice. Drachmann omits to mention that 
from Augustan poetry. They occur once or _ there are two instances in Catullus’ Efyllion—he 
twice: perhibent with acc. and inf. Drachmann quotes only Enn. Pac. and the passage in the 
finds in Georgics IV. 506. It is perhaps signifi-  Georgics. 
cant that this is in the Efyllion of Orpheus and 
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Diminutives lost their diminutive force in popular speech, and this looks like 
a mere colloquialism. Augustan poetry rejected diminutives either for that 
reason, or because at the best (if they did retain their force) they implied some 
sort of sentimental, emotional, almost undignified attitude of the poet to his 
story. Even lyric poetry, in the hands of Horace, rejected them. There are 
diminutives both in the Ciris and the Culex, but very few of them—which 
is what we should expect in any poems slightly later than Catullus, but earlier 
than the Georgics. In the Eclogues—earlier than the Georgics, and a type 
of poetry that has affinities with comedy—Virgil admits one or two, munuscula, 
luteolus, fiscella. 

From this digression I return to the evidence for the Virgilian authorship 
of the Culex. Can any of the coincidences be disallowed or invalidated, as 
being mere accidents? I do not say that they might not retain some force 
collectively, by their number, even if they were all ruled out one by one. 
But the first thing to do is to see whether any of them can be challenged. 
(I refer to the pages of Miss Jackson’s article.) 

First, there are cases where the impression of coincidence or resemblance 
is partly due to the place of a word in the line. There are words for which 
only one place in the line is possible, such as capellae (p. 165) ; there are others 
for which two places are possible, but one of the two is much less likely than 
the other, and involves a rarer cadence. Such words ‘are reluctant: (p. 170, 
‘ veluctanti being in the same position in both lines’); dulcedine (ib.) ; harundine 
(p. 168); cacumina (p. 168). It is not very difficult to put these words in the 
other possible place: ‘ uulnera multa reluctanti,’ ‘ harundine carmen in aruis,’ 
‘superatque cacumina montis anheli’; but the trochaic caesura is not really 
common in Latin at all, and ‘uulnera multa reluctanti’ is a quite infrequent 
rhythm. A poet who was going to use harundo would be very likely to put 
after it at the end of the line some word for song, such as carmen or musam. 
One has only to glance at the Dirae to find other words for a pipe so placed: 
fistula carmen, carmen auena. Again, alias alio and alios alto are frequent and 
familiar phrases, which can occur only in two places in the line: the Culex 
shows one of these places, the Georgics the other (p. 171, the third line quoted 
with these two: ‘inter opima uirum leni fluit agmine Thybris’ has no close 
connection with anything except a line of Ennius, ‘leni fluit agmine flumen’ ; 
it was Ennius’ idea to apply agmen to the march of a river’s waters, and 
neither poet nor reader would recall lines where the word was used in its 
ordinary sense). Similarly, I doubt whether anything can be inferred from 
tam magis atque magis (p. 172), a very obvious phrase when any gradual change 
has to be described. In another case, on p. 173 (‘aduersas praeferre faces’ and 
‘ funereasque inferre faces’), Miss Jackson says: ‘ Note the corresponding posi- 
tion in the lines.’ This correspondence seems to me to weaken the argument, 


1 Munuscula for gifts to a child. In Catullus  priateness, It may be noted also that Edi. IV., 
(103) the gifts are promised by Ariadne to the in which munuscula occurs, has unmistakable 
gods, and the diminutive has no obvious appro- reminiscences of Catullus. 
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as it does in the instance that immediately follows (Telamonius heros and 


Trotus heros). 

I pass to various coincidences, which do not come under any one heading. 

(1) Three passages of some length, on the joys of country life, discussed 
by Skutsch. The passage of Lucretius was known to the other two writers, 
but that these two writers were one and the same is not a necessary or even a 
fairly obvious inference. The identification rests only on the coincidence ‘ si 
non Assyrio . . .’ and ‘alba neque Assyrio . . .’ which is certainly a striking 
coincidence. But ‘ Assyrius’ would suggest itself readily enough. Catullus 
has ‘fragrantem Assyrio uenit odore domum’ and the Ciris has ‘ nec Libys 
Assyrio sternetur lectulus ostro.’ (Culex 71 ‘ uere nota dulci distincta coloribus 
arua’ is rather a reminiscence of Catullus than of Lucretius: ‘ auraue distinctos 
educit uerna colores,’ 64, 90.) 

(2) Ludere and Thalia—here, I think, a case is made out for something 
more than an accidental coincidence between the Culex and Ecl. VI. The 
word ludere, however, is really very frequent for the composition of satires, 
pastorals, and other less serious forms of poetry. Lucilius used ludus of his 
satires and Catullus has the verb in a passage quoted above (‘ ludebat numero,’ 
etc.). 

(3) Culex 134 ‘fatalia carmina quercus’ (p. 168) can hardly have any 
connection with ‘ motare cacumina quercus’ in Ecl. VI. On the other hand, 
it has, I suspect, some relation to ‘ habitae Grais oracula quercus’ (Georg. II. 16). 
Compared with that, it is a very harsh expression, and it is rather disquieting. 
The ghost of the post-Virgilian forger, which Miss Jackson and I alike suppose 
to have been laid, threatens to arise and haunt us again. 

(4) ‘ Vesper ab Oeta’—‘ processit Vesper Olympo.’ Both passages recall 
Catullus (62, 1-7). But Catullus does not have procedit, and the occurrence of 
it both in the Culex and the eclogue may be significant. 

On the whole I think that the coincidences taken collectively do establish 
some sort of relation between the Culex and this particular eclogue. Coinci- 
dences with other eclogues are more scattered and less convincing. On p. 169 
and p. 171 the phrase ‘propter aquae riuum’ comes into court: it should 
be mentioned that it belongs to Lucretius, and might be taken from him either 
by the same poet or by two different poets. The coincidence lies in its being 
followed by the word wiridi both in the Culex and in the eclogue. 


(5) Culex 93 iucundoque liget languentia corpora somno. 
Georg. IV. 252 tristi languebunt corpora morbo. 


The passage in the Georgics seems sufficiently accounted for by Lucretius ; 
it is the language of his description of the plague at Athens in which corpora 
and morbus of course occur again and again, and Janguere several times. But 
behind this question of coincidence lies a curious fact which Miss Jackson 
does not mention. Here, and in two other passages of the Culex, corpora 
means corpus. It is one of the things which I have put in my list of idio- 
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syncrasies of the author of the Culex—things which I propose to come to later, 
but this one may be dealt with here. The passages in the Culex are 92, 206 
and 368. All of them are quite free from ambiguity. The body of one man is 
meant. It is a conspicuous example, one might almost say a harsh example, 
of a ‘ poetic plural.’ The history of the usage can now be gathered from the 
Thesaurus. The instances are: 


Doubtful : 
Enn. Sc. 131 (‘ Merope. cruenta conuestire corpora’). 
Varro, repli Aipécewy, fr. 401 (probable, but not certain). 
Hor. Ep. V. 36 (‘ suspensa mento corpora ’—this may be ruled out: it 
is almost certainly not an example). 
Certain : ‘ 
Cic. Aratea gi and 103. 
Sulpicia (Tib.) 3. 17. 2. 
Ovid—several passages, e.g. Fasts II. 596. 


In spite of its obvious metrical convenience (and the Aeneid for at least half its 
length is a story of warfare), this usage ts entirely absent from the authentic works 
of Virgil. Of course it is possible that he took a dislike to it, after using 
it in the Culex. But Virgil is by no means reserved or sparing. in his use 
of such plurals. He avoided ‘body,’ but was ready to pluralize ‘soul’ 
(‘ animaeque umbraeque paternae ’). 

(6) (Top of p. 171): 


Culex 231 feror auia carpens 


(‘carpens!’ But this belongs to a general charge of fatuity or helplessness 
in expression which seems to me to lie against the author of the Culex and 


which I postpone) : 
auia Cimmerios inter distantia lucos. 


‘ We have an assonance similar to that in Georg. II. 238’: 
auia tum resonant auibus uirgulta canoris. 


Is there any real resemblance between these two passages? The first is hardly 
an ‘assonance’: it is an ordinary device of rhetoric, ‘ epanaphora’ (useful to a 
poet who cannot think of anything very effective to say next). The Virgilian 
passage is a very curious assonance. It is mentioned as a special verbal effect 
in the treatise Ad Herennium IV. § 29: ‘hunc auium dulcedo ducit ad auium.’ 
Probably Virgil was unaware of it when he wrote the line. It is unlikely that 
he never noticed it at all; but the Romans were not acutely sensitive to such 
effects or strongly repelled by them. So we are left with what is by no means 


a surprising fact, that a word used by Lucretius occurs both in the Culex and 


the Georgics. It is a substantive in the one, an adjective in the other. 


(7) Culex 222 sanguineique micant ardorem luminis orbes. 
Aen. X. 396 semianimesque micant digiti ferrumque retractant. 
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‘ Both clearly a recollection of Ennius’ “‘semianimesque micant oculi”’ (p. 173). 
The case is incomplete, unless it is added that Varro Atacinus also reproduced 
Ennius’ line—so Servius says. Is Varro to be regarded as a competitor for 
the distinction of writing the Culex ? 

(8) Lines with ‘ pagina’ as the penultimate word (p. 168) : 


Culex 26 sancte puer, tibi namque canit non pagina bellum. 
Ecl. V1. 12 quam sibi quae Vari praescripsit pagina nomen. 


Here it should be added that pagina is the penultimate word in a line of the 


Cirts, 1. 41: 
nostra tuum senibus loqueretur pagina saeclis. 


I have spoken above of the somewhat inartistic habit that certain poets have of 
talking at the outset about their ‘pagina’ or ‘chartae’ or ‘uolumen.’ It 
is shared by the third-rate poet, who eulogizes Messala, but he does not happen 
to use the word ‘ pagina ’—he has ‘ charta’ three or four times in his verses 
(‘chartis,’ Culex 24, Ciris 39). The line in the Eclogue is Virgil’s only con- 
cession to this tendency. I can imagine the author of the Culex writing the 
Panegyric on Messala some ten years later (say 35 B.c.), when Virgil’s poems 
had taught him something about the regulation of cadences, and when he had 
outgrown the kind of nebulous fumbling round an ill-conceived meaning which 
is his chief characteristic in the Culex. 

I do not know whether these sceptical observations, general or particular, 
will shake the faith of anybody who has been convinced by Miss Jackson. 
Quite possibly not. They are made partly because they help to illustrate the 
progress of poetry at Rome, and partly also because they seemed a necessary 
prelude to my scrutiny of the Culex. I propose to argue that an author could 
not easily or quickly shake off the qualities or defects discoverable in that 
poem. And the argument would be strengthened if a conclusion arrived at by 
the late Professor Robinson Ellis were accepted. In an article which has 
received less attention than it deserved—in the Classical Review for 1896 
(Vol. X. p. 177 sq.)—he contended that the scene of the Culex was laid in 
Epirus, at no great distance from Apollonia. If so, and if ‘sancte puer’ and 
Octaui uenerande’ mean the young Octavius who was one day to be Augustus, 
—and the two contentions support each other—the poem would not be written 
until the time when Octavius did go there. This was in the autumn of 45 B.c., 
after he had returned from Spain. He spent the winter 45-44 B.c. at Apol- 
lonia. But this time is separated by no great interval—two or three years— 
from the composition of the earliest Eclogues. 

Ellis’ case is presented with his usual learning and ingenuity, and it seems 
to me to have a high degree of probability. However, I do not propose to 
take it as proven. I propose to argue that even if a longer interval could be 
allowed it would be difficult to believe that the author of the Culex was also 
the author of the Eclogues. Of course it is impossible to rove that Virgil did 
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not write the Culex. Skutsch summarized his view of the Culex in these 
words (Aus Vergils Friihzeit, p. 135): ‘ The Culex comes beyond doubt from the 
years when Octavian was a youth and was still called Octavius. That Virgil 
was the author cannot be proved ; the testimony of antiquity is not sufficient 
evidence. On the other hand, the collection of its poetic weaknesses and 
faults of diction does not amount to a proof of the opposite.’ The only modi- 
fication in this which I propose to make is to say at the end ‘does not 
amount to a proof of the opposite, though it does make it somewhat unlikely 
that Virgil was the author.’ 

The use of ‘ corpora’ for ‘ corpus,’ which I have discussed above, isa quite 
definite thing. It does not in itself come to much. But it is a perceptible im- 
probability that a poet who had freely used it—we might almost say, who had 
a habit of* using it—would totally discard a thing which cannot have been 
obviously harsh to a Roman, since it is admitted both by Cicero and by Ovid. 

Another feature of the writer’s diction, one which almost amounts to an 
obsession, is a liking for the word ‘ decus.’ It occurs in ten passages (or in eleven, 
if we count both 265 and 266). Here I am not sure that there 7s much of an 
inference against the poet’s being Virgil. A young poet might become aware 
of such a tendency in himself, and set himself to correct it, to use ‘ decus’ more 
sparingly. Virgil has the word now and again. One of the passages is not in 
Miss Jackson’s collection, though it bears a closer resemblance to a passage in 
the Culex than many which she has quoted. In Aen. VIII. Virgil has 


decus addite diuis, 


and in the Culex (137) we read: 
magnum Argoae naui decus addtta pinus.' 


This is a quite notable coincidence, and I should be shaken by it myself, but 
for my belief in the amplitude of what I have called the output of the factory 
or the poets’ stock-in-trade. If all the lost poems of the time had been pre- 
served, I doubt whether we should have had only two examples of the phrase. 
There is another fact about ‘decus’ which I present to Miss Jackson, as 
strengthening her case. The Culex and the Eclogues furnish each an example 
of what is a rare kind of genitive with ‘decus’ : Culex 15, ‘decus Asteriae’ 
(= Delos’): Ecl. IV. 11, ‘decus hoc aeui ’ (=‘ hoc tam decorum aeuum’). The 
Thesaurus shows that this genitive is very infrequent. Stat. Theb. VI. 193 
‘sceptri decus’ is an example of it. The other genitive—‘ sceptrum, regis 
decus’ or ‘regiae dextrae decus ’—is found in scores or hundreds of examples. 
Admitting that ‘decus’ has not proved a very serviceable weapon for my 
purpose, I pass on to another idiosyncrasy of the author of the Culex, which I 
have mentioned before. He tends to have a marked pause, or to begin a 
new sentence very late in the verse, after the fourth foot, in the fifth foot, and, 
what is the main point, even at the end of the fifth foot: e.g. 342, 349, 352 
(after the fourth foot), 316, 325 (in the fifth), 219, 287 (after the fifth). It is 


1 V1, ‘edita.’ But even if ‘ edita’ is right, resemblance remains. 
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not the mere fact of the pause at these places, but the loose and awkward way 
in which the effect is admitted and recurs. Virgil has a pause before v—~ not 
very unfrequently, but the break after the fifth foot is very rare. Aen. II. 458: 


euado ad summi fastigia culminis, unde 
tela manu miseri iactabant inrita Teucri. 


But the whole manner of it in the Culex is un-Virgilian, and, as far as I can 
judge, it would take a writer some time to unlearn such a habit. After the 
lapse of some years, I can easily imagine the author of the Culex producing the 
Panegyricus ad Messalam ;' I find it much more difficult to think of him as 
arriving at the poetic art shown in the Eclogues. I find the same tendency to 
a very late pause in the Aetna—e.g. 1. 591. The whole passage where this 
example occurs recalls the Culex rather vividly (590-596), in other ways also. 
But I do not propose to draw any inference. 

Discussion of the Culex may easily run to interminable length, and a 
survey of its infelicities in detail would make a large volume. That it is a poor 
production and unworthy of Virgil is agreed. But vague condemnation of 
it does not help. Its weakness or infelicity is of a sort that can be defined, and 
the more one tries to define it, I think, the less it looks like Virgil. It seems 
to me to consist in a kind of helplessness or lack of judgment (1) in language 
and subsidiary thought, in Aé£cs and d:dvora ; (2) in topics or the handling of 
materials, the cvotacis tov Tpayydtwy—it is eminently dovorarov. Of the 
first of these, one or two illustrations must suffice. I take, almost at random, 
the st mon clause in the passage on the joys of a shepherd’s life: 62 sq. : 


si non Assyrio fuerint (feruent, conj. Ellis) bis lauta colore 
Attalicis opibus data uellera, si nitor auri 

sub laqueare domus animum non angit auarum 
picturaeque decus, lapidum nec fulgor in ulla 

cognitus utilitate manet— 


‘data uellera’ appears to mean that the dyed stuffs are ‘given’ by their 
producer to purchasers who are as wealthy as the kings of Pergamum *—a very 
obscure and faulty expression ; ‘if there is no glitter of gold under panelled 
roof to distress the covetous mind’ (make it anxious, for fear of loss ?)— 
the argument is not clear, for ‘si non’ should introduce things which are in some 
way pleasant or desirable; ‘though the gleam of gems maintains no claim 
to any known usefulness, does not continue to be recognized for any usefulness ’ 
—the argument is again nebulous and the expression cumbrous. In this 


1 Observe in the Panegyricus ‘decus’ twice understand the words as meaning ‘assigned,’ that 
(32, 49), and a new clause beginning with the is, allocated by fate or by the nature of things, 
sixth foot inl. 181. But I lay nostressonthese ‘to wealth,’ or very wealthy owners. But the 
points. The author’s talk about‘ charta, chartae’ fact that two interpretations are possible helps to 
has been noticed already, and the frequency of enforce the point; it shows the author as 
lines ending in -v (‘ dina’). curiously indecisive or irresolute in his use of 


2 This is Leo’s interpretation. Perhaps it is language. 
wrong. With a rather slighter effort one can 
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passage ‘manet’ is perhaps uncertain, and the text generally of the Culex is 
very defective. It is undoubtedly difficult to compare the author’s style 
and diction with Virgil’s. But in spite of this obscuration his manner can be 
seen, and my contention is that it shows on a smaller scale the same kind of 
ineptitude or deficiency as we shall find in his handling of his subject, a thing 
which is not obscured by small defects of text. The author stands convicted 
of frequent inefficiency and obscurity, of a lack of control over the vehicle 
of expression that he is using. Among Greek poets, Aratus often shows the 
same kind of weakness or defect, saying very badly what he has to say or 
making only some kind of awkward approximation to it. But Aratus is dealing 
with what is often highly technical, and in an old literary language remote 
from living speech. Catullus, and the Lydia and the Dirae, are quite lucid. 
The author of the Ciris, it may be said, falls into similar obscurity at the 
beginning of his poem. But, so far as that obscurity is not due to defects of 
text, it comes of his trying to put into hexameters what would be in place as a 
prose introduction or tmrouvnya on a critical topic—the various versions of 
the story of Scylla and the interpretations put upon them. The author of the 
Culex gets befogged over far simpler topics than that. 

If any reader of the Culex disagrees with this estimate, I rather doubt 
whether further criticism of particular phrases or passages would convert him. 
So I pass on to the author’s treatment of his subject, his ctcracis trav 
mpayyarewv or the way in which he handles his plot and his materials. Here I 
find the same kind of lack of judgment on a larger scale. The poet gives 
us passages which are so much out of proportion and so ill-related to his 
uTabecus or mise-en-scéne, that it is not surprising that critics have seen in them 
portions of some other poem, supposing that the Culex which has come down 
to us was clumsily put together out of two separate poems. But theories of 
this kind are now rather discredited; ‘contaminatio’ is a perfectly intelligible 
thing in dramatic production, but it has no intrinsic probability here. The in- 
felicities of the Culex all have a family resemblance, and the worst of them 
result from an infelicitous i1d@eors. The attempt to make the ghost of a gnat 
describe the world of the dead could hardly have a happy issue. The heroes 
and heroines could not narrate, to it, their various adventures, as they do to 
Odysseus in the Odyssey. So the gnat must relate them, and the result is that 
we have passages from epics, unassimilated to their surroundings, or a 
summary in verse of the contents of an epic. The first of the longer epic pas- 
sages is the story of Orpheus. Later we have the story of the wreck of the 
Greek fleet. Between them there is introduced even more clumsily a passage 
about Ulysses. The picturesque adventures of that hero were rather a snare 
for the Roman poet, who was attracted also, in a different way, by the poem 
of Aratus. The former could not easily be made quite uninteresting by any 
treatment, the latter could not easily be made more uninteresting than it was 
to begin with. Messala’s eulogist drags in by the ears a passage of some 
length on Ulysses (52-81). It is lamely introduced and lamely dismissed, and 
Cc 
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at the best could be nothing but an absurd excrescence. Propertius did not 
escape entirely the temptation to dilate upon Ulysses or versify his adventures 
(III. xii., towards the end). So, too, the author of the Culex (329 sq.) : 


rursusque tremescit 
iam Ciconas iamque horret atrox Laestrygone (s) . . .? 
illum Scylla rapax, canibus succincta Molossis, 
Aetnaeusque Cyclops, illum Zanclaea Charybdis 
pallentesque lacus et squalida Tartara terrent. 


The absurdity of the passage culminates in the last line. The author has 
either forgotten altogether that a ghost is speaking of the ghost of Ulysses— 
has forgotten his own grotesque é70feous—or he is so helpless a versificator 
as to be unable to write something like this, which any well-trained schoolboy 
could devise : : 


uiserat et uiuus quos nunc habet umbra recessus 
Tartareos. 


Here, as throughout, he shows a lack of oixovoyia, of the ars dispensandt, the 
art of using his resources with any degree of balance or proportion or discre- 
tion, In this, as in other respects, he has the very faults which Virgil, 
pre-eminently, taught Roman poets to avoid. 

The Culex, then, I regard as a specimen of a third-rate or fourth-rate vein 
of writing in hexameters, which is seen again in the Panegyricus in Messalam— 
that the author of the Culex wrote this some ten years later is a possibility, not 
a thing which can be affirmed. I see nothing incredible or very improbable in 
its coming to be ascribed to Virgil. The earliest and most reasonable Life of 
Virgil—Donatus following Suetonius—mentions that the Thyestes had been 
called Virgil’s, though Varius produced it in his own name, and proceeds: 
‘but the Bucolica are unquestionably Virgil’s ‘ praesertim cum ipse poeta, tam- 
guam hoc metuens, principium huius operis et in alio carmine suum esse testatus 
sit dicendo’ (End of Georg. IV.) : 


carmina qui lusi pastorum audaxque iuuenta, 
Tityre, te patulae cecini sub tegmine fagi. 


If Virgil wrote? the four lines which are said to have come at the beginning 
of the Aeneid, ‘ille ego qui quondam . . . at nunc horrentia Martis,’ he was 


1 If it is permissible to add one more to the am inclined to think that Virgil did write the 
many conjectures on this passage, I think the lines, and that Varius thought them so undesir- 
author perhaps wrote ‘atrox Laestrygonas able that he felt justified, for once, in departing 
agmen ’ (words arranged as in ‘clarum Tyndari- from the strict limits of his commission, and 
dae sidus’—more than once in the Culex the struck them out. They offended against what 
neuter word ‘decus’ is put in apposition to a Quintilian calls the Homeric lex prooemiorum 
personal name, 1. 18:and 1. 265, and in 1. 360 (X. c. 1. 48): they were too glaring an obtrusion 
‘decus’ must go either with ‘Roma’ or in the of the poet’s personality to be tolerated in a 
acc. with ‘omnes quos’). heroic ‘epos.’ Ennius had been misled by Calli- 

2 The question is not important for my argu. machus into committing the offence in his 
ment, and it cannot be discussed very briefly. I Pythagorean somnium. 
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again doing what he did at the end of the Georgics, signalizing two previous 
works as his own, ‘tamquam hoc metuens.’ The fear, if Virgil entertained 
it, was not unfounded. The thing happened even to Horace, who, when he 
began his literary career, was probably much more isolated than Virgil, and 
not involved in any sort of poetic brotherhood. Suetonius says : ‘ uenerunt in 
manus meas et elegi sub eius titulo, et epistula prosa oratione, quasi com- 
mendantis se Maecenati: sed utraque falsa puto: nam elegi uulgares, epistula 
etiam obscura, quo uitio minime tenebatur.’ It is of course possible that 
Horace in his early days passed through a phase of elegy-writing. What we 
know for certain is that he deprecated that morbid or sentimental vein, as he 
thought it, in his friends Valgius (Odes II. ix.) and the Albius—probably 
Tibullus—of Odes I. xxxiii. The possibility that Horace wrote elegies is the 
same sort of ‘possibility as that Virgil wrote the Culex. I do not say that it is 
a possibility or probability of the same grade. In the scale of evidence, there 
is a great difference between the statement of Suetonius that he had seen 
elegies which he regarded as spurious, and a consistent tradition, traceable as 
far back as the Neronian age, which attributes the Culex to Virgil. How 
would that tradition arise? When was the Culex published, or when did it 
begin to be known in learned and literary circles at Rome? There is hardly 
anything that can be called evidence, but there is a faint kind of probability. 
I believe that it came to be known under Tiberius. 

If we may trust what is related about the publication of the Aeneid, and 
there is no obvious reason for disbelieving it, it is not likely that anything else 
would be published as Virgil’s for a long time. Augustus had to intervene 
to release Varius and Tucca, as far as the Aeneid was concerned, from the 
legal obligation to carry out Virgil’s will. The most definite accounts we have 
of the will (Suetonius and Probus} represent it as forbidding them to publish 
anything that Virgil himself had not published. It is unlikely that anything 
would be allowed to appear while Varius and Tucca were still in life, or while 
Augustus was still living. But Virgil’s writings were a subject of widespread 
interest and constant discussion, and there would be a demand for any further 
work of his that could possibly be recovered. When was this demand grati- 
fied? It would abate with the lapse of time, when the chances of finding 
anything would seem slight—that would be the case by the time of Claudius, 
and Claudius’ literary interests were chiefly in history and archaeology. We 
may rule out the principate of Gaius, whose projected annihilation of the 
works of Homer was to be followed by the total destruction of Virgil and Livy. 
This brings us back to Tiberius, and Tiberius’ literary taste would not be 
repelled by the Culex. He is said to have given 200,000 sesterces to Asellius 
Sabinus for writing a dialogue in which there was a contest or dispute between 
mushrooms, beccaficoes, oysters and thrushes (Suet. 77d. c. 42). A later 
chapter of Suetonius gives us more interesting information about his literary 
tendencies (c. 70) : ‘ fecit et Graeca poemata imitatus Euphorionem et Rhianum 
et Parthenium, quibus poetis admodum delectatus scripta omnium et imagines 
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publicis bibliothecis inter ueteres et praecipuos auctores dedicauit, et ob hoc 
plerique eruditorum certatim ad eum multa de his ediderunt.’* Euphorion 
and Parthenius! Euphorion whom Gallus reproduced in Latin; Parthenius 
who supplied him with épwrixa waOnpata, and was also the author of a 
Moretum. The reader of the Ciris will note it as a curious coincidence that in 
this same chapter Tiberius is said to have taken Messala for his model in 
oratory (‘senem adulescens obseruarat’), and in his mourning for Augustus to 
have followed the precedent of the Cretan Minos. If the Czris was a subject 
of discussion at this time, it was probably with little thought of its being 
Virgil’s. The still persisting demand for verses of Virgil was gratified by the 
Culex? and perhaps by some of the pieces in the Catalepton, or by a collection 
called Catalepton, not necessarily coinciding exactly with ours. One at least of 
the latter was Virgilian on the face of it, the elegiac wotum to Venus for the 
completion of the Aeneid; and in the Culex it was pleasing to see the great 
poet of Augustus’ principate addressing him as early as the time when he was 
a student at Apollonia. If Ellis was right about Apollonia, the poem would 
be regarded as written by Virgil in his twenty-sixth year. These poems were 
the nucleus to which other poems much later attached themselves, ascribed to 
Virgil more readily when the age of Virgil had receded far into the past and 
the records of it were more scanty and obscure. 

All this of course is more or less in the air. For all I know, a manuscript 
of the Culex may have been authenticated by a note in Varius’ handwriting : 
‘This was written by Virgil when he was twenty-six, but I think it very 
unlikely. What I am concerned to show is that to believe that the Culex was 
early ascribed to Virgil, and yet was not his, is not to believe anything in- 
herently absurd or highly improbable. On the other hand, I do not in the 
least agree with Birt (Jugendverse und Heimatpoeste Vergils, pp. 7-9) that Varius 
either knew nothing of the Culex or rejected it as un-Virgilian. Birt’s view is as 
much in the air as anything could be. He holds that Varius (or Tucca) pub- 
lished the Catalepton about 17 B.C. or 15 B.c., and appended it to the epigram 
(No. XV.) ‘ Vate Syracosio . . . Calliope,’ thus signalizing these pieces as the 
diuini elementa poetae’ and excluding all others; about 16 B.c., for it would 
be impossible, he argues, at a later time to find or recover poems like these. 
But it would have been a gross breach of trust to publish youthful effusions of 
Virgil so soon after the difficulty about the Aeneid had called attention to the 
poet’s express wishes; nor would a manuscript or manuscripts of such pieces 
suddenly go out of existence, except by some unlikely accident. They would 


1 « Multa de his ediderunt’I take to mean dis- But it was not so certainly his as to insure its 
sertations or commentaries on these authors. being edited with critical care. 
But the words are perhaps capable of a different % Perhaps there was a copy of it among the 
meaning. books and papers of Augustus, forgotten by him— 

2 Not necessarily by its formal publication. more likely to be forgotten if it was not Virgil’s. 
It was unearthed and talked about, at first as Livia and Tiberius would not necessarily know 
possibly Virgil’s, then as probably Virgil’s, then much about it, if it was addressed to him before 
as a youthful work of his (in the Neronian age), he married her and before Tiberius was born. 

v 
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not be recoverable later, though it might well become more difficult, when 
Varius and other friends of Virgil were dead, to ascertain their authorship. 
Besides Miss Jackson’s article, various contributions have been made 
in this country to the discussion of the Appendix Vergiliana. The most in- 
genious and subtle attempt to reconcile the curious infelicity of the Culex with 
Virgilian authorship was made by Mr. J. W. Mackail in the Classical Review 
for 1908 (Vol. XXII. p. 73). Relying partly on an analogy with the art of 
painting—an analogy which does seem to hold good for much literary produc- 
tion—he contends that the Culex was carried to a certain stage by Virgil and 
then laid aside, just as sometimes a picture over which months of work have 
been spent ‘is brought to a stage in which it is highly finished, but dead: and 
then (for the artist knew what he meant and up to what he was working from 
the first) two or three days’ work all over it, by such slight touches as to 
be individually almost imperceptible, transfigures it and makes it alive.’ It 
would be too vague and inconclusive an objection if one were to say that 
the reader of the Culex feels that the writer has not the capacity to make 
it much better if he tried. There is a more definite objection than that, 
though I do not say that it is quite final. The poem is carefully and de- 
liberately addressed to a recipient, ‘Octaui uenerande,’ ‘sancte puer,’ with 
explanations of its aim and nature. It is difficult to believe that it never came 
into the recipient’s hands at all, and if it did reach him, the writer no deat 
took considerable pains to make it as readable and interesting as his ability 
and his proficiency in technique enabled him to do. Mr. Mackail proceeds to 
deal in a somewhat similar way with the Moretum, though of course the 
Moretum does not have to be defended as unfinished—its technical finish is 
obvious. He regards it as an unpublished poem of Virgil’s, and here too 
he has an illustration from painting. ‘It may remind us of some early piece 
by Raffaele, in which the composition and colouring of a painting by Perugino 
are closely followed.’ The model here meant is the Greek poem on the same 
subject by Parthenius. But one of the facts in the case is that there was 
an earlier Latin Moretum by an obscure Sueius (if that was his name), written 
(if we may judge by an extant passage of eight lines) in versification, which is 
not likely to be later than 50 B.c. or perhaps than 60 B.c.* The Moretum, like 
the verses of Aratus, was a poem that, by its very limitations, invited repro- 
duction. Sueius had at least one follower, as Cicero was followed by Ger- 
manicus and Avienus. But was the follower Virgil? It is not Raffaele 
following Perugino that the poem suggests—that might answer to Virgil 
following Cornelius Gallus—but rather a painting in a different vein, a work 
of the Dutch school, an experiment in genre painting or pwroypadia, a 
piece of minute realism which has very little in common with the Eclogues. 
Professor Phillimore has dealt with the Culex in the American Journal of 
1 This would be after Parthenius came to Tiberius. But the passage quoted above from 
Rome, if we may believe Suidas’ statement that Suetonius makes this rather unlikely. He is 


he was a captive in the Mithradatic war. Suidas there associated with Rhianus and Euphorion. 
also says that Parthenius lived to the reign of 
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Classical Philology, Vol. V., No. 4. He, too, has a metaphor from painting. 
‘I am convinced,’ he says, ‘ that the pallor and flatness, the strange futility as 
of a bungling artist who cannot get a thing said although he keeps talking 
round it—all this means not that the Culex is a bad picture, but that the 
picture is sorely in need of cleaning.’ So he proceeds to scrub and cleanse at 
various places, sometimes deftly painting in afresh a detail that has been 
cleansed away altogether; and the result is undoubtedly a great improvement 
in the picture. Professor Phillimore’s dexterity of expression and his exact 
knowledge of the language and verse of the Roman poets enable him to elicit, 
or to superimpose, something cogent and graceful, where the text was clumsy 
or meaningless. But after reading his suggestions and emendations, I do not 
seem to see a good or a fairly good picture emerging from under a crust of 
grime and cobwebs ; I rather feel, what I knew before, that as a writer of Latin 
verse Professor Phillimore is capable of improving the text of the Culex, even where 
it is perfectly sound. The ‘ strange futility’ which he recognizes seems to me to 
pervade the poem and to characterize the mind of the writer. It is a mind 
which it is not easy to identify with Virgil’s; its defects are not defects which 
could easily be shaken off or transcended in a few years. If the evidence 
of tradition is not conclusive—if it is imaginable or not utterly improbable 
that the poem could be ascribed to Virgil without being his—I suggest that 
the case for Virgilian authorship be dismissed as ‘not proven’; a conclusion 
which would not deprive the poem of all interest for the historian of Roman 
poetry, if there are sufficient grounds for assigning it to the time at which 
Virgil is said to have written it, 45 or 44 B.C. 
tW. R. HARDIE. 


CORRIGENDA. 


In the article on Plato Republic 4213, by Mr. A. S. Ferguson, in the Classical 
Quarterly, Vol. XIII., the following corrections should be made: 
P. 163, 1. 6, for holiday-workers read holiday-makers. 
n. 1, for I, 123a 6 read 11232 6. 
P. 164, 1. 5, for wpés read mpds. 
P. 165, 1. 16, after oléy re insert olex. 
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CICERO’S TIAAINQAIA AND QUESTIONS THEREWITH 
CONNECTED. 


THE object of this article is to ascertain as nearly as possible the dates of 
the conference at Luca and of Cicero’s speech on the consular provinces ; 
to identify the composition which he called his ‘ palinode’; and to fix the 
chronological order of certain letters which relate to these points. 

Writing on April 8, 698 (56 B.c.), Cicero tells his brother that on the 5th 
there was a debate in the Senate on the Campanian land; that on the 7th 
he visited Pompey, who intended to start on the 11th for Sardinia and to 
embark at Labro (Leghorn ?) or Pisa; and that he himself is on the point of 
leaving Rome, but intends, after staying successively at Anagnia, Arpinum, 
Pompeii, and Cumae, to return on May 6.1 Two years later he wrote to 
Lentulus Spinther that in the debate of April 5, 56, it had been resolved ‘that 
the question of the Campanian land should be referred to a full meeting of 
the Senate on the 15th of May.’ ‘After this decree,’ he continued, ‘ had 
passed in accordance with my motion, Pompey, without showing the least sign 
of being offended with me, started for Sardinia and Africa, and on the way 
visited Caesar at Luca. Caesar complained a great deal about my motion, for 
he had already seen Crassus at Ravenna, and had been irritated by him against 
me. Everyone knew that Pompey was much annoyed about it—so I heard 
from others and afterwards learned definitely from my brother. When Pompey 
met him in Sardinia a few days after he left Luca, he said, ‘‘ You are the very 
man I want to see.... You went bail for your brother Marcus; unless 
you speak strongly to him, you'll have to pay up”. . . . He spoke of his own 
services to me; recalled what he had often said to my brother about Caesar’s 
measures [in his consulship] and the pledge which my brother had given for 
my conduct; called my brother to witness that what he had done to secure my 
recall [from exile] he had done with the consent of Caesar; and asked him 
to commend to me Caesar’s policy and aims and persuade me not to attack, 
even if I would not or could not support them. My brother reported these re- 
marks to me, but Pompey nevertheless sent Vibullius to me with a message, 
not to commit myself on the Campanian question till his return; so I recon- 
sidered my position and, so to speak, asked permission of the State itself... 
to fulfil the duty which gratitude to my benefactors and the pledge which my 
brother had given demanded.” 


1 Q. fr. Il. 5, 1, 3-4. 2 Fam, I, 9, 8-10, 
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In 56 B.c., considerably later than April 8, Cicero wrote from Antium to 
Atticus, ‘What! Do you really think that I would rather have what I 
write read and approved [legt probarique| by anyone than by you? Why, 
then, did I send it first to anyone else? Because I was pressed by the man to 
whom I sent it, and had no copy. And—well, I am nibbling at the pill, but 
I must after all swallow it—my recantation [7adcv@dia] did seem to me rather 
ignominious! ... The treachery of the leading Conservatives is incredible 
. . . and yet I did intend to stick by them in politics.... At last I have 
hearkened to you, and my eyes have been opened. You will say that your 
advice only extended to action, not to writing. The truth is that I wanted to 
bind myself to this new coalition [Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus] that I might 
have no excuse for slipping back to those who, even now when I deserve their 
sympathy, are still jealous of me. However, when I did write I kept within 
bounds ; I shall be more expansive if he shows that he is pleased with it.’ 

Soon afterwards Cicero wrote again from Antium to Atticus, ‘ What could 
be more degrading than the life we are living? . . . Am Ito be a ranker after 
declining to be a general? ... In my present retirement I am thinking how 
to express my rejection of the old policy, and when we are together you will 
keep me up to the mark.’? 

On or soon after May 15 he wrote to his brother, who was returning from 
Sardinia, ‘ The debate about the Campanian land, arranged for the 15th and 
16th, did not come off. In this matter I am in a fix.’® 

Writing in the same year from Rome to Lentulus Spinther, he says, ‘I 
have been all but driven from my old political standpoint ’;* and towards the 
end of the same letter he gives this important information—‘ with very slight 
opposition they [the triumvirs] have achieved all their aims through the 
Senate: money to pay his troops has been granted to Caesar as well as ten 
lieutenant-generals ;° and no difficulty has been made in deferring the appointment, 





1 Ait. IV. 5. 2 Ibid. 6, 1-2. 

3 Q. fr. II. 6, 2. * Fam. I. 7,7. 

5 Cf. De prow. cons. 11, 28 and Pro Balbo 27, 6r. 
M. Camille Jullian (Hist. de la Gaule, III. 1909, 
p. 282, nn. 1, 3) holds that the ten /egati were not 
lieutenant-generals, but a senatorial commission 
appointed to settle the administration of the 
conquered territory of Gaul. Apart from other 
reasons, My view seems to me proved by Cicero’s 
words in the passage which I have quoted from 
his speech, Pro Balbo,—C. Caesarem senatus et genere 
supplicationum amplissimo ornauit et numero dierum 
nouo. Idem in angustiis aevarii uictorem exercitum 
stipendio adfecit, imperatori decem legatos de- 
creuit, lege Sempronia succedendum non censuit. Test 
the effect of translating the passage in the sense 
which M. Jullian attributes to it. Again, in the 
passage which I cite from De prou. cons,, Cicero 
says that some senators were opposed to granting 
the ten /egati, while others asked for precedents 
(actum est de decem legatis, quos alii omnino non 


dabant, alii exempla quaerebant). If it had been 
a question of sending commissioners, precedents, 
as Willems remarks (Le Sénat, etc., II. 1883, 
p. 613, n. 1), were easy to find. Besides, is it 
likely, is it conceivable that Caesar, in the full 
tide of success and anxious to complete his work 
of conquest, while he was still fighting against 
the Veneti, would haveasked that commissioners 
should be prematurely sent to interfere with 
him (see Cic. Fam. I. 7, 10)? M. Jullian says 
that the threat which Suetonius (Diuus Iulius, 24) 
attributes to Domitius Ahenobarbus—that if he 
became consul in 55 B.c., he would deprive 
Caesar of his army (consulem se effecturum quod 
praetor nequisset adempturumque ei exercitum—is 
unintelligible unless the word /egati is interpreted 
in his sense. Obviously Suetonius only implies 
that Domitius was one of the senators who, 
as Cicero says, resisted the dispatch of the 
lieutenant-generals—because they wished to 
prevent Caesar from continuing the war. 
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vequired by the Sempronian law, of his successor’.. ‘The words which I have 
italicized prove that this letter was written after Cicero’s speech on the 
consular provinces.’ 

Turning to Caesar’s Third Commentary, we learn that, after the conference 
of Luca, ‘as soon as the season permitted, he hastened to join the army’ in 
Gaul (cum primum per anni tempus potuit, ad exercitum contendit).® 

From the foregoing evidence it is clear that the conference at Luca was held 
between April 11, when Pompey left Rome, and May 15, the day fixed for 
the adjourned debate on the Campanian land. Evidently it occurred some 
considerable time before the latter date; for ‘a few days’ elapsed after the 
conference before Pompey reached Sardinia, and afterwards he had time to 
dispatch Vibullius to request Cicero not to commit himself on the Campanian 
question until he should himself return to Rome. Moreover, it is clear from 
Caesar’s words that he left Luca for Transalpine Gaul before May, the first 
day of which was equivalent to April 5 of the Julian calendar.4 What 
probably happened was this. Cicero’s speech of April 5 was reported to 
Caesar at Ravenna on the 8th or a day or two later; for it was possible to 
travel from Rome to Ravenna in three days,° and in ordinary circumstances 
the journey would have taken not more than five. The distance from Rome 
to Luca by the coastal road (via Aurelia) was 218 Roman, or 200 English, 
miles,° which Pompey would have accomplished without hurrying in five days. 
Probably, then, he reached Luca about April 16, and the conference was held 
immediately afterwards. 

The speech on the consular provinces, in which Cicero eulogized Caesar 
and shortly before which he had spoken in the Senate on his behalf,’ was evi- 
dently delivered after Pompey met Quintus Cicero in Sardinia and after 
Vibullius had conveyed his message to Marcus. The date was certainly later 
than May 15, the debate fixed for which day did not come off. Mommsen® 
puts it at the end of May. I shall give reasons later for believing that it was 
in June. 

Now we come to the ‘ palinode.’ ‘ Cicero,’ says Mr. Watson,® ‘has been 





M. Jullian actually argues that the grant of pay 
for Caesar’s troops which Cicero mentions 
implied that the war was over! Then why did 
Cicero, while he spoke and voted in favour of 
the grant, do his utmost to secure the prolong- 
ation of Caesar’s command? M. Jullian does 
not seem to see that Cicero’s speech on the 
consular provinces was directed against the 
machinations of Domitius and his coterie. 

Dio (XXXIX. 25, 1), who never mentions the 
conference at Luca, entirely misunderstood the 
sense in which Cicero used the word J/egati. 

1 Fam. I, 7, to. 

2 See De prou. cons. 2, 3; 7, 17. 

3 B.G. II. 9, 2. 

‘ The Julian date is certain because the in- 
tercalary month which preceded that of 52 B.c. 


must have been later than 56. All chronologists 
admit that it occurred in one of the three years, 
56, 55, and 54. G. F. Unger (Jahrb. f. class. 
Philol. 1884, pp. 584-5) argued in favour of 56; 
but in a letter begun on the day before the Ides 
of February in that year Cicero appends the 
postscript XV. Kalend. Mart. (February 15); and 
if there was an intercalary month, such a date 
was impossible : it would have been a.d. X. Kal. 
interc. Cf. G. Rauschen, Ephem. Tullianae, 1886, 
pp. 19-21. 

5 App. B.C. Il. 32, 127. Cf. Caes. B.C. I. 3, 6. 

6 Itin. Ant. ed, Wesseling, pp. 289-93. 

7 De prow, cons, 11, 28. 

8 Rim. Gesch, I11.® 1889, p. 323, n. **. 

9 Cicero, Select Letters*, 1881, p. 179. 
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supposed by various scholars to apply this term to (1) an address to Caesar 
expressing regret for the past and wishes for a better understanding in future; 
(2) a poem ... ‘‘ De Temporibus Suis” . . .; (3) the oration “‘ De Prouinciis 
Consularibus ”; (4) the oration “‘ Pro Balbo.” ’ I propose to show that it was 
none of these, but a letter addressed to Pompey. 

Tyrrell, in his first edition,’ argued that ‘ It was certainly sot a letter to 
Caesar, for Cicero would not have excused himself to Atticus for not sending 
first to him a letter written to Caesar; nor is it consistent with the words mea 
legt probarique, which imply a set composition.’ The first reason is not valid 
unless the second is, and Tyrrell evidently forgot that in 45 B.c. Cicero sub- 
mitted to Atticus, Oppius, and Balbus for criticism a letter which he intended 
to send to Caesar ;* but a valid reason there is, and I shall give it later. 
Tyrrell, after disposing of the absurd guess which identified the recantation 
with the poem De temporibus suis, decided that ‘ far the most likely hypothesis 
is that which sees the mwadiv@dia in the Or. de prou. cons.’ This speech, he 
remarked, was written before the pro Balbo, for ‘ it is plainly alluded to in or. 
pro Balbo, § 61, and in a recantation, if anywhere, c’est le premier pas qui cotite.’ 
It is true, moreover, that, as Tyrrell said, the greater part of the oration on the 
consular provinces ‘could hardly be better described than by the word 
Twadtv@dia; it is an amende honorable to Caesar.’ Nevertheless it was not the 
Tmadwedia for which Cicero apologized to Atticus. 

To begin with, Tyrrell assigned the letter in which Cicero mentioned the 
jmahww@dia to the ‘end of April’ or the ‘ beginning of May’; but, as I have 
shown, on May 15 he had not yet delivered his speech on the consular 
provinces. Secondly, Cicero says in explanation of his not having sent his 
recantation to Atticus, ‘I was pressed by the man to whom I sent it, and had 
no copy.’ Tyrrell originally believed that ‘the man’ was Pompey. If 
Pompey heard the speech, it is extremely improbable that he would im- 
mediately afterwards have pressed Cicero to send him the only copy which he 
possessed ; anyhow it is improbable that Cicero, if he had already committed 
his speech to paper, had only one copy of a work which he was going to 
publish. Did it not occur to Tyrrell that, if he had parted with his solitary 
copy, he would have been obliged before the publisher could set his copyists 
to work, to beg ‘the man’ to send it back tohim? Thirdly, Cicero anticipates 
that Atticus will say that his advice only extended ‘to action, not to writing.’ 
Would Cicero have expressed himself in this way—would he have said, ‘ When 
I did write, I kept within bounds’—if he had made a speech of the first import- 
ance, of which the palinode was only a record? If he had already made the 
speech, Atticus, who was in Rome, must have heard of it. Fourthly, after 
explaining that in the palinode he ‘ kept within bounds,’ he promises to ‘ be 
more expansive if he shows that he is pleased with it’; but surely he glorified 
the achievements of Caesar copiously enough in the speech; nor was he ever 
‘more expansive’ until, eleven years later, he pleaded for Marcellus. Finally, 


1 The Correspondence of Cicero, 11. 1886, pp. 47-8. 2 Att. XIII. 26,2; 2 1; 27,1. 
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when he told Atticus that he was ‘thinking how to express his rejection of the 
old policy,’ Atticus knew that he had written the palinode; but if the 
palinode was the speech on the consular provinces, he had already and — 
definitively expressed his rejection.* 

Opening Tyrrell’s new edition? (for which Dr. Purser is jointly respon- 
sible), I find that he has considerably modified his opinion. He still, indeed, 
holds that, ‘ if it was not a letter, far the most likely hypothesis is that which 
sees the madiv@dia in the or. de prou. cons.’ ‘ But,’ he continues, ‘it is not... 
certain that the “ palinode ’” may not have been, as Dr. Reid has pointed out, 
a direct communication to Caesar. The way Cicero speaks of it, as cutting 
him off from retreat, could not refer to the mere publishing of the oration de 
prouinctis consularibus, for the delivery of it was the act which committed him. 
And if a public speech was the “‘ palinode,” what Atticus says ([. . . “‘ to action, 
not to writing ”’| quae facerem, non etiam ut scriberem) would amount to this, that 
Cicero should speak ... in favour of Caesar, but should not publish his 
speeches—which is surely unlikely.’ This, it will be seen, is substantially my 
own third argument. Then, after remarking that ‘the dates too are trouble- 
some if we regard the “ palinode”’ as an oration, but that ‘it is just possible, 
but most unlikely, that a preliminary sketch of the oratio de prowincits con- 
sularvibus is meant,’ Tyrrell decides for ‘ the view that sees in the “ palinode ”’ a 
direct communication to Caesar written at the end of April or early in May, 
when the messages of the triumvirs [read “‘the message of Pompey” sent 
through Quintas reached Marcus Cicero.’® 

Now ‘the dates’ are not merely ‘troublesome,’ but damning; and it is 
more than ‘most unlikely’—it is impossible—that the palinode was ‘a 
preliminary sketch of the oratio de prowinciis consularibus.’ The last of the five 
reasons which I have given for rejecting the view that it was the extant version 
of the speech tells equally against the suggestion that it may possibly have 
been a ‘ preliminary sketch’: if it had been, how could Cicero have afterwards 
told Atticus that he was ‘thinking how to express his rejection of the old 
policy’? Tyrrell tacitly recants the unsound reason which he gave in his first 
edition for refusing to identify the palinode with a letter to Caesar. But a 
sound reason there is, which has escaped both him and Professor Reid. It is 
evident—and Tyrrell admits—that the palinode was not written until Cicero 
had received Pompey’s message from Vibullius, or his message from Quintus, 


1 Tyrrell evidently thought that the speech * Cicero, it will be remembered, told Lentulus 





was delivered before the palinode, which in his 
view recorded it, was written. To my mind the 
words legi probarique would imply that if the 
palinode was the oratio de prouinciis consularibus, 
the written version preceded the delivery of the 
speech, But in that case the reasons which I have 
given for not identifying the palinode with the 
speech would still hold good: if Cicero had 
written what he was about to speak, he had 
already expressed his rejection of the old policy, 
and had no need to think how he should do so. 


* 1906, pp. 57-9. 


Spinther that Quintus had ‘ reported ’ Pompey’s 
message to him (Haec cum ad me frater pertulisset, 
etc. [Fam. I. 9, 10]); and on May 15 Quintus had 
not yet returned to Italy from Sardinia. If 
pertulisset is to be understood in the sense which 
Tyrrell ascribes to it, the use of the word can 
only be justified by the maxim, Qui facit per alium 
facit per se. Cicero had doubtless received 
Pompey’s message from Vibullius before May 15; 
but I am inclined to believe that Quintus de- 
livered the message that had been entrusted to 
him orally, and therefore after that date. 
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or both. But if ‘the man’ by whom he ‘ was pressed ’ to send it was Caesar, 
Caesar must surely have pressed him through the medium of Pompey; for 
Caesar, as we have seen, left Luca for Transalpine Gaul immediately after the 
conference, and a direct message from him would therefore have reached 
Cicero several days before Pompey’s admonition came from Sardinia. Would 
Cicero, when he told Lentulus how Pompey had put pressure upon him, have 
omitted to mention that Caesar had already done the same? Anyhow, before 
Caesar could receive the palinode, he must have reached the country of the 
Veneti, north of the estuary of the Loire! What, then, are we to make of 
Cicero’s words, ‘ I shall be more expansive if he shows that he is pleased with 
it’? Cicero fulfilled this promise in the speech on the consular provinces ; 
and he could not have heard that Caesar was pleased with the letter until long 
after he had made that speech. Furthermore, if he had sent the palinode to 
Caesar, it is unlikely that Atticus would have heard of it as early as he did. 

What, then, was the palinode? Since it was not the speech on the 
consular provinces, nor a letter addressed_to Caesar, it must have been a letter 
which Cicero wrote to Pompey after he received from Vibullius the message in 
which Pompey requested him not to commit himself on the question of the 
Campanian land, and from Quintus the message in which Pompey commended 
to him the policy of Caesar. When Cicero wrote to Atticus again, and told 
him that he was thinking how to express his rejection of the old policy, he was 
preparing, or was about to prepare, his speech on the consular provinces. 

It only remains to deal with the chronological order of the relevant letters. 
Tyrrell in his first edition misplaced Fam. I. 7: it was evidently later than 
Q. fr. II. 6, and was written after the speech on the consular provinces, as is 
proved by the remark that ‘no difficulty has been made in deferring the 
appointment, required by the Sempronian law, of his [Caesar’s] successor.’ 
Although, however, in his second edition he was induced by the researches of 
Purser to correct this mistake, he adhered with the consent of his colleague to 
the opinion that Att. IV. 5 and 6 were earlier than Q. fr. II. 6. The following 
table shows the various arrangements of the five letters of 56 B.c. to which I 
have referred in this article and of others (enclosed in brackets) which belonged 
to the same year: 

G. RAUSCHEN. 


TYRRELL (rst ed.). TYRRELL (2nd ed.). 


QO. fr. II. 5 I I I 
(Att. IV. 48] 2 3 5 
Att. IV. 5 3 4 6 
[Fam. V. 12] 4 5 4 
Att. IV. 6 + 6 7 
(Att. IV. 7] 6 2 2 
[Att IV. 8a] . 7 7 8 
Fam. I. 7 8 9 9 
Q. fr. I1. 6 9 8 3 


Rauschen! has shown that Fam. V. 12, Att. IV. 4B, Att. IV. 5, and 
Ait. IV. 6 were written in rapid succession from Antium; and the Irish editors 


1 Op. cit. pp. 42-5 (88 53-4) 
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agree with him. The question is whether these letters were earlier or later 
than Q. fr. II. 6, which was written at Rome. Rauschen thinks that they were 
later. This view compels him to suppose that after Cicero returned to Rome | 
from the tour which he began on April 8 he went to stay at Antium. The 
problem is difficult; but I agree with Rauschen, for these reasons. First, 
Cicero, announcing his projected tour to Quintus on April 8, says, ‘ To-morrow 
I intend to be at Laterium (near Arpinum], thence, after five days at Arpinum, 
to go to my Pompeian property, and on the way back to look in at my villa at 
Cumae, with the view of . . . being at Rome on the 6th of May and, I hope, 
of seeing you on that day,’ etc. He certainly did go first to Laterium, as is 
proved by the letters—Att. IV. 7 and Fam. V. 12—which he wrote from 
Arpinum. He says nothing about Antium in his letter of April 8, and, as the 
map will show, if he went there ‘ on the way back,’! he must have struck off 
from the Appian Way at Tres Tabernae, and spent several days at Antium—why? 
Secondly, when I read in the letter which he wrote to Quintus from Rome, 
‘The debate about the Campanian land, arranged for the 15th and 16th [of 
May | did not come off. In this matter I am in a fix,’ the conviction forces 
itself upon me that he had not yet written the palinode. When he wrote it, 
and when he wrote about it to Atticus, he was certainly not ‘in a fix’: 
he had made up his mind to abandon all opposition to Caesar and Pompey and 
to give them his support. It seems probable therefore that soon after he 
wrote this letter to Quintus he composed the palinode, retired to Antium, and 
there thought out the speech which he was about to deliver on the consular 
provinces. Thirdly, I find it difficult to conceive how he could have written to 
Atticus about the palinode as early as the end of April or even the beginning of 
May—the alternative dates which Tyrrell and Purser assign to the letter. 
Antium was more than 50 Roman miles—a day’s journey—from Rome, where 
Atticus was. When Cicero wrote to Atticus, the latter had already 
heard of the palinode, either from Pompey, to whom it was addressed, or 
from someone to whom Pompey had mentioned it, or from someone at 
Antium, to whom Cicero may have spoken of it; and Atticus had written 
to complain to Cicero of its not having been first shown to him. At that time 
Pompey was apparently either in Sardinia or travelling to Africa; Cicero 
must have written the palinode several days before he mentioned it to Atticus: 
yet he certainly did not write it before he received the message which Pompey 
sent him by Vibullius, nor before Quintus delivered the message with which he 
had been charged. Vibullius could hardly have reached Cicero before the end 
of April; Quintus did not return to Rome until after May 15. It seems 
probable therefore that the palinode was written soon after May 15, and that 
the speech on the consular provinces was delivered after Cicero returned to 
Rome from his sojourn, which lasted several days, at Antium, and therefore, as 
he had made another speech in the Senate a few days before, most probably 
in June. T. Ric—E HoLMEs. 


1 Evidently he did not go to Antium on the way to Pompeii, 











A SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON THE JULIAN 
CALENDAR. 


As students of Roman chronology are aware, all dates between 
February 24, 700 (54 B.c.)—if not also between 691 (63 B.c.), the year of 
Cicero’s consulship—and the last day of 708 (46 B.c.) can be referred with 
absolute certainty to the corresponding days of the Julian calendar, with a 
possible error of one day. The possibility of this minute error lies in the fact 
that it is not quite certain whether the Kalends of January, 709—the first year 
of the Julian calendar—corresponded with January 1, 45 B.Cc., or with January 2. 
In Ancient Britain (pp. 714-726), after examining all the relevant literature, 
I gave reasons for believing that Kal. Jan. 709 fell upon January 1, 45 B.C. 
One book, however—the third volume of the revised edition of Drumann’s 
Geschichte Roms, which appeared in 1906, just before the manuscript of Ancient 
Britain went to the printer—was then unknown to me. I will now examine 
the reasons which the learned editor, Paul Groebe,? has given for accepting the 
view that the first day of 709 was January 2, 45. 

Groebe starts from the date—a. d. V. Kal. Apr. (March 28, 696)—which, 
according to Caesar,® the Helvetii fixed for their general muster on the banks 
of the Rhone. It is agreed by all chronologists and is certain that this day 
corresponded either with March 24 or with March 25, 58 B.c. If with the 
latter, Kal. Ian. 709 equals January 2, 45. 

Groebe truly, if needlessly, observes that Caesar translated the Helvetian 
date into one which would be intelligible to his readers: he argues that the 
Helvetii intended to assemble at new moon, which was considered lucky ;* and 
he insists that by new moon we are to understand the day on which the 
crescent first became visible. There was a new moon on March 24, 58 B.c. at 
4.40 p.m. ;° and Groebe remarks that, according to observations made with the 
naked eye by F. J. Schmidt at Athens, the crescent can be seen between 
29 and 63 hours after new moon.® Evidently, then, it would have been 

1 See my Ancient Britain, pp. 706-714, and 6 Groebe adds that the astronomical tables of 
Class. Quart. VI. 1912, pp. 73-81. 1 hope to the Babylonians of the third century B.c. fix the 
show hereafter that the correspondence can be time between 19 and 50 hours; but account 
as certainly established for all the recorded must be taken of the relative clearness of the 
dates beginning with a. d. V. Kal. Apr. 696. atmosphere. W. Judeich (Caesar im Orient, 1885, 

2 W. Drumann, Gesch. Roms, III?. 774-9. pp. 107 note, 108) fixes the earliest moment of 

3 B.G. I. 6, 4. visibility about 33 hours after new moon; and 

4 Cf. B.G. I. 50, 5 with Tac. Germ. 11. every observant person must have noticed that 


5 Cf. Class. Quart. 1912, p. 79 and n. 5 with thecrescent is rarely discernible until two days 
Drumann-Groebe III. 776. after true new moon. 
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invisible before March 26. Groebe, who boldly asserts that it was visible on 
the 26th seems to forget that by 9.40 p.m. on that day, 29 hours after new 


moon, the orb had set! Since March 26, as Groebe himself remarks, is out of . 


the question, it follows that the hour at which the crescent would become 
visible did not coincide with the fixed date; and, since it was obviously 
impossible to foretell at what time it would become visible or even, in cloudy 
weather, that it would be visible at all, the Helvetii probably fixed their 
assembling, as nearly as they could tell, for new moon itself. It must be re- 
membered that they had not arranged to start on a d. V. Kal. Apr., but to arrive 
at their place of muster. Even if they had not had to reckon with Caesar, they 
could not have started before the following day at the very earliest; and we 
need not suppose that they intended to move before March 26, when, if the 
sky were clear, the crescent would be discerned. 

The difficulty which Groebe’s theory involves is further illustrated by what 
he says about the first day of the Julian calendar. He finds a confirmation of 
his theory in the statement of Macrobius! that Caesar took account of the 
phases of the moon (annum ciuilem Caesar habitis ad lunam dimensionibus consti- 
tutum edicto palam posito publicauit). There was a new moon on January 2, 
45 B.C. at 1.26 a.m.: therefore, says Groebe, the crescent was visible on 
January 2. Was he dreaming? Visible, though it set before 6 p.m., when it 
was less than 17 hours old! Had the eminent scholar forgotten the canon 
which he himself laid down*—that in calculating the time of visibility of the 
crescent we should accept the mean of the Babylonian estimates, 36 hours? 
Evidently, if Caesar in reforming the calendar took account of the first new 
moon of 45 B.c., he was thinking of the true new moon, not of the visibility of 
the crescent. Perhaps, as Dr. Fotheringham has suggested,® ‘he may have 
calculated’ it ‘ for the rst’ of January; but, supposing that the calculation was 
approximately correct, the hour of new moon may well have been counted as 
included in January 1, for in popular usage the Roman day was reckoned, not 
from midnight to midnight but from dawn to dawn.‘ 

T. RicE HoLtMEs. 


1 I, 14, 13. 2 Op. cit. p. 776. 4 See B.G. VI. 18, 2, and Drumann-Groebe, 
+ Journ, of Philology, XXIX. 1903, pp. 98-9. Ill. 777, n. 3. 
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GREEK DVANDVA COMPOUNDS. 


Or Aristophanes’ comedy AioAooixwy we have only seventeen fragments, not 
extensive enough to allow us an accurate judgment about the contents ; but it seems 
certain that the second performance of the play belongs to the so-called Middle 
Comedy, and the various fragments are well explained in the beautiful edition of 
Blaydes. I will add only some words about the title. 

The title AioAovixwv is a dvandva, as Sanskrit grammar calls it, a composition 
from AioAos and Yixwvy, The tragedy of Aeolos has been treated by Euripides, and 
there subsist a number of beautiful fragments of this play. ixcwv, according to the 
lexica, is a slave-name, and also the name of a renowned cook. This kind of comic 
word-composition has already well been explained in the letters of Libanius (Blaydes, 
Dp. 3): ppovet pev peifov "AAKePiddov, wore’ S€ ra Lixwvos, where we should expect rather 
the words: ¢povet pév peifov AidAov, rove 5¢ ta Lixwvos, that is to say: ‘he has the 
spirit of Aeolos, but he acts like a Sicon, he combines two persons in one body.’ 

In my treatise on word-composition in Greek, with excursuses on the same 
phenomenon in the various Indogermanic languages, and in other families of 
languages, published in 1896 (Leiden, Sijthoff), I have treated especially the dvandva, 
and given a series of examples of this poetical composition of words and ideas. It 
is a curious thing that the composition called dvandva is so richly represented not 
only in classical, but also in medieval and modern Greek. I will finish with giving 
some examples, which for the greater part are not to be found in the aforesaid 
treatise. 

There exist in Greek other compounds of proper names exactly like AioAovixor, 
namely: Acovyvcadé£~avépos, title of a play of Cratinos; Znvororvedov, the two gods 
worshipped in one temple ; “HpaxAecofavGias, well known from the Frogs of Aristo- 
phanes ; 2¢ryyoxapiwv, title of a play of Eubulos, and probably others. To this list 
may be added, from modern living Greek, the names: 7a KAnpevroxaéoapa, two 
villages combined in the Peloponnesos ; and oi “Yépasoorerowra, ‘ the Hydriots and 
Spetsiots combined.’ Probably more examples of this composition of proper names 
can be given from various periods of the Greek language. 

The same tomposition of dvandva, but not in proper names, is to be found in 
the following words, not mentioned in my treatise (in alphabetical order) : 

aéiwoptyia, ‘axes and pickaxes’ (Porph. Cer.) ; appevo@nAvs, ‘male and female’ 
(Iren. etc.) ; BerropsAcapiow. (Porph. Cer.); ypurovaypos, ypvrokewv (Porph. Cer.) ; 
éXawyapov, oil and ydpov (Aét.); evxparopeAr, aqua mulsa (Ermerins, Anecd. med.) ; 
jpepovixriov = vvxOyjpepov (Achill. Tat., etc.) ; trroravpos (Heliod.); (x @voxévravpos, 
‘half man, half fish’ (Eudoc.); trméreypis (Dion C.); peAtyada, ‘honey and milk’ 
(Leo Med.); dévyada, ofvyapov, ofixpapa, ofvpddwov (Ermerins, supra); oivopeds, 
‘wine and honey mixed together’ (Polyb. etc.) ; otvoyapov, ‘ wine-sauce’ (Aét.) ; 
oivéAasov, ‘ wine and oil mixed together’ (Diosc. etc.) ; df€Aaov, ‘ vinegar and oil 
mixed together’ (Ermerins, supra); orafoBaxdwov, ‘sword-cane’ (Porph, Cer.) ; 
ro<opdpetpov, ‘ bow and quiver’ (Mauric. etc.) ; tvpdyaAa, ‘ whey’ (Ermerins, supra) ; 
bdpédasov (Diosc. etc.) ; vdpopnAov (thid.) ; vdpoppddi:vov (Galen. etc.) ; daxdpyeAr (Paul. 
Aeg.). ‘These words are to be found in the splendid Greek Lexicon of E. A. Sophocles, 


published in New York and Leipsic, 1888. 
H. C. Mutter. 
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ADNOTATIVNCVLAE PLAVTINAE. 


Amph. prol. 90-91. In the Amphitruo Plautus runs great risk of giving offence 
by bringing Jupiter on the stage. In the prologue (spoken by Mercury) he conciliates 
the audience by saying that this Jupiter is no god but a mere actor. (‘Then know 
that I, one Snug the joiner, am a lion fell’): 


26 sqq. Etenim ille quoi(u)s huc iussu uenio Iuppiter 
Non minu’ quam uostrum quiuis formidat malum: (i.e. a flogging, the 
penalty for bad acting, Cist. 785) 
Humana matre natus, humano patre, 
Mirari non est aequom sibi si praetimet. 


He reminds them that Jupiter is often seen on the stage of Tragedy. And even 


in Comedy Jupiter is not always left unmentioned. What had happened a year 
before ? 


go sq. Etiam histriones anno (‘a year ago’) quom in proscaenio hic - 
Iouem inuocarunt, uenit, auxilio is fuit. 


Appeal had been made a year before on a Roman stage to Jupiter that a certain 
comedy might win the prize (or make a hit); and it did win the prize. What 
comedy was this? A play of a rival comedian, e.g. Naeuius? Is Plautus 
humorously excusing his own failure by allusion to the unfair advantage taken by 
his rival? Possibly. But there is another possibility, which seems more probable, 
since allusion to one’s own success is more natural, The prologue to the Rudens is 
spoken by Arcturus. This fellow-citizen of Jupiter (Rud. prol.2. Eius sum ciui’ 
ciuitate caelitum) devotes his first thirty lines to an account of Jupiter’s arrangement 
for the detection and punishment of unjust dealing, and ends them with an appeal to 
the audience to give a just verdict on the play: 


28 sqq. Idcirco moneo uos ego haec, qui estis boni 
Quique aetatem agiti’ cum pietate et cum fide 
(a line follows which cannot be deciphered in the palimpsest) 
Retinete porro, post factum ut laetemini. 


If the Rudens was the play for whose success an appeal had been made to 
Jupiter, not in vain, then the Rudens was a year earlier than the A mphitruo, 

Bacch. 107. This interesting announcement of a x@pos-dance was so written in 
the minuscule archetype: 


Simul huic nescioqui turbae qui (or quae?) huc it decedamus (with /inc on 
the margin °), 


1 Since many inquiries have been made, itis of this author.’ If the palaeography of the 
well to take this opportunity of recanting the Tvrwculentus yields its secrets to investigation, the 
profession in the preface to my large edition of edition of this play may be attempted. But 
the Captiui : ‘I hope in time to edit other plays _ probably of no other. 


D 
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and was amended in a previous number of this journal to: S. h. nescioquoii t. quae, 
etc. Professor Havet rightly condemned the abnormal form guwow and proposed 
to insert nos after huic. I now think the right reading is: 


Simul huic nescidquoi turbae || quae huc it decedamus hinc. 


Plautus drew no hard-and-fast line between nescioquis ‘some one or other’ and 
nescid quis ‘1 do not know who.’ In Tyvim. 880 we must print mescioguid as one 
word, to avoid an illegitimate division of an anapaest : 


Multa simul rogitas: nescidquid || expediam potissimum. 


(Cf. Men. 406; Merc. 365, with mz rather than mihi; Ter. Andr. 734, etc.) 

Bacch. 1106. To any sane view of the Law of Breues Breutantes the pronuncia- 
tion Phildxene is impossible. Remove the offending Vocative (a gloss to indicate 
the speaker or a misinterpretation of some marginal indication of a speaker), and we 
have an Anapaestic Dimeter after Plautus’ own heart, with two Spondees balancing 


two Dactyls : 
Salueé. Et ti. Unde agis? Unde hom6, etc. 


There is twice Hiatus at the change of speaker. 
Merc. 598-9 (= Merc. 842-3). Must we throw this invocation of Fortuna to 


those wolves, the Interpolation-seekers ? 


Diuom atque hominum quae speratrix || atque era eadem es hominibus, 
Spem speratam quom obtulisti || hanc mi, tibi grates ago (ov hanc || mihi). 


In sfevatrix (in spite of the following spem spévatam) I see spévatrix, Old Latin for 
prosperatrix, a derivative of sfes, and take the couplet to be some well-known quota- 
tion from a tragedy of Naeuius or Liuius Andronicus. Is it not natural that such 
a quotation should recur in the play, here declaimed by one of the two ‘ ephebi,’ later 


by the other ? 

Cas. 23. Since‘ brazen’ is in Early Latin ahenus (3 syll.), and perhaps aheneus 
(4 syll.; Truc. 272?), but not aenus (2 syll.), aeneus (3 syll.), while aeveus is a much 
later Adjective, it may be that to the early Dramatists a(/)es was as much a disyllable 
as ni(hi)/, and that the traditional reading should be retained in this utterance of the 
great goddess Credit (Fides) : 


Eicite ex animo curam atque alienum ahes (aes MSS. Questionable hiatus 
after cuvam). 


Curc. 452 ita nugas blatis (a Senarius-ending here; a Trochaic Septenarius- 
ending in Amph. 626). What is the First Person? JBlato, not ‘ blatio.’ Why does 
the Thesaurus prefer the latter form with Hosius? The evidence, such as it is (see 
Thesaurus s.v.) favours blato both as the Verb and the Verbal Noun. 

Pseud. 743: 

Eugepae! lepide, Charine, meo me ludo lamberas. 


In spite of Poen. 296 (Enimuero, ere, meo me lacessis ludo et delicias facis), 
I would give lambero the sense of Jambo here and in Lucilius 585 (see Marx’s note): 


iucundasque puer qui lamberat ore placentas, 


and would suggest that a: misinterpretation of Lucilius was the cause of Paul. 
Fest. 105, 19 (Lamberat: scindit ac lantat). 
Pseud. 371: 


Ten amatorem esse inuentum inanem quasi cassam nucem ? 
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Is it not natural to find in cassus, -a,-um the Deponent Past Participle of the 
Neuter Verb cado (see Class. Quart. VII. 9), like occaso sole ‘ the sun having set’? And in 
in cassum the Verbal Noun cassus (casus) ‘afall’? Cf. Poen. 360 omnia in cassum. 
cadunt. A fallen nut is empty; so the Adjective came to mean ‘empty.’ An 
exertion that ends in a fall is made in vain; so émcassum came to mean ‘in vain.’ 

Truc. 695-6. Astaphium’s remarks continue till the first word of line 696, where 
(we may suppose) she holds up a warning finger to the reformed Truculentus and 
cows him into submission : 

AST. Iamne autem ut soles ? 
Iamne—TRUC, Nil dico, etc. 


If we accept this (surely the natural) setting, the last prop for a disyllabic msha/ in 
Plautus collapses. ‘Syllaba Anceps at the change of speaker would here be a neces- 
sity. There must have been a pause before the serving-man’s reply. (How absurd 
itis to talk of Plautus’ Syll. Anc. and Hiatus at a change of speaker as barbarous 
practices of an immature dramatist! They are a great improvement on Greek 
monotony. ) 

Poen., end. In our early Comedies the money-lender (with his large nose) is 
checkmated at the end of the play. The corresponding Roman Comedy-ending 
is ‘leno periit. plaudite’ (Pevs. 858). In the Poenulus we have two versions of the 
final scene. In one (written in Trochaic Septenarii) the Jeno gets milder treatment 
than usual, and half-a-dozen lines (1402 sqq.) are deyoted to an explanation. In the 
other (lambic Senarii) he is trounced more ruthlessly, and the appeal for applause 
is introduced by this couplet (1368 sq.) : 


Multum ualete . multa uerba fecimus ; 
Malum postremo omne ad lenonem reccidit. 


Which is the original version, and which is the re-cast (vetvactatio) made when 
the play was re-staged? It is Plautus’ way to throw his final scene into Trochaic 
Septenarii, the rousing metre that would attune the spectators for a round of 
applause ; and even on that single count the trochaic scene can claim to be the 
original, Apparently both the treatment of the leno and the length of the play had 
provoked criticism, and the scene was re-written (in lambic Senarii) to correct the 
one fault and excuse the other. In the trochaic scene (line 1415) fun is poked at 
a plump fibicina in the troupe; and a similar jest at her expense appears in the 
Aulularia (line 332). To the date of the play we get a (possible) hint in line 524: 


Praesertim in re populi placida atque interfectis hostibus, 


a line which suggests that the close of the Second Carthaginian War seemed to 
Plautus a good opportunity for an adaptation of a Greek play about a Carthaginian, 
the Kapynddvios, ‘ Poenulus’ was a later title; that of Plautus was ‘ Patruus’ 
(Hanno is uncle of that singularly unpleasant youth, Agorastocles) : 


(prol. 53-54) Kapyxnddvos uocatur haec comoedia ; 
Latine Plautus ‘ Patruos’ Pultiphagonides. 


The play was popular, to judge from the many traces of re-casts. To the first 
performance after the author’s death part of the prologue, as Marx has shown, 
should be assigned, with its punning allusion to the Histrian War (lines 4 and 44) 
and its quotations from the favourite tragedy of the day, Ennius’ adaptation of the 
Achilles, a play written by Aristarchus of Tegea. One of the quotations shows 
an Infinitive without a governing Verb in our MSS. (line 16): 


Bonum factum esse, edicta ut seruetis mea. 


It need not be altered. The audience would be familiar with the context. 
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Epid. 15. On Thesprio’s return with his master from a campaign he meets his 
fellow-slave Epidicus, and the two have a talk: 


EP. Vix adipiscendi potestas modo fuit. TH.Scurraes. EP. Scio 
Te esse equidem hominem militarem. TH. Audacter quamuis dicito. 


‘1 could scarcely catch you up just now. Whata“knut” youare! Oh! I know 
you’re an army man. You may take your oath of that.’ This marks scurva as 
military slang for a stay-at-home, a ‘civvy’ (Hotspur would say a ‘popinjay’). In 
Trin. 202 I scent a pun on assiduus ‘a rate-payer’ (ab asse dando) and assiduus 
(adsiduus) : 

Urbani assidui ciues, quos scurras vocant. 


Rud. 829. Is Corp. Gloss. Lat. V. 337, 23, a Donatus gloss? (Utpote significat 
ut possumus, ut potestis, ut possunt. Nam pote et non pote potest et non potest 
dicunt Tusci{i]. And should the last word be rustics 7! Cicero (Brut. 172) makes 
the old market-woman say: Hospes, non pote minoris. The fotest of the MSS. 
in the Rudens-line is not so close to otis est as to: 


Ut pote sunt (St) ignaui homines, sati’ recte monent. ‘ Pretty good advice from 
such rascals.’ 


We should refuse the emendation : 


Ut potes (Nom. Plur.) ignaui homines, etc. (with Hiatus in the word-group 
ign. hom.). 


Pseud. 146-7. Between a trochaic and an iambic passage stand two lines of 
which the second is clearly iambic, though its scansion offers a difficulty : 


Ut ne peristromata quidem aeque picta sint Campanica 
Neque Alexandrina beluata tonsilia tappetia (-silia Tribrach !), 


If we make the first trochaic, that involves the impossible -mata qui- (Tribrach) ; 
if iambic, the equally impossible -stromata (Dactyl) or -mata qui- (Tribrach). 
Stich. 378 Trochaic (Tum Babylonica et peristvoma tonsilia et tappetia), with fevi- 
stroma Plur., and Tvim, 247 Iambic (Ibi illa pendentem ferit : cam amplius orat : non 
satis), with a Choriambus for third metrum, suggest this Iambic Octonarius (with 
Choriambus for second metrum): 


Ut ne peristvoma quidem ae || que picta sint Campanica. 


W. M. Linpsay. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 
LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XL. 2. i919. 


R. B. Steele, Curtius and Avvian. Part II., On the Narrative Common to Curtius and 
Avvian. Considers in detail the composite character of Curtius’ narrative, and the 
nature of his debt to Arrian, Book III., and other sections. Tenney Frank, The Old 
Apollo Temple and Livy, XL. 51 (3). This temple, whose podium was identified by 
Delbriick (1903), was restored with stone from Monte Verde in 179 B.c., and the 
restoration is that of the ‘aedes Apollinis Medici,’ Livy, l. c. (MSS.). A. J. Bell 
discusses ‘ Tros Tyriusque,’ Aen. I. 574. 


XL. 3. 1919. 

Chas. Knapp, References to Litevature in Plautus and Terence. A collection of 
passages chiefly from Plautus classified with annotations. E. B. Lease, The Use and 
Range of the Futuve Participle. A full record of its uses in Latin authors, together with 
statistical tables of its occurrences. A.C. Johnson, Problems in Delphian Chronology. 
On the events and the office-holders of the period 240-202. M.C. Waites, Satura 
Rediviva. Comments on the accounts of the development of dramatic performances 
in Livy VII. 2, and Valerius Maximus II. 4, 4. 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1919. | 

March 22. Fr. Vollmer, Kiivzung durch Tonanschluss im alten Latein (Kohm). 
Contributions: E. Assmann, Herodot 5, 33, 2, und die GaAdpu.ax (a long and interesting 
paper on ancient ships). K. P. Schulze, Ovid Tristia, III. 12, 2. This paper was 
suggested by the remarks of S. G. Owen in Class. Quart. VIII. (1914) pp. 27sqq. The 
writer discusses the scansion of Maeotis and of a number of other words, chiefly 
proper names, in Greek and Latin poetry. 

March 29. J. Van Leeuwen, Enchiridium dictionis epicae. Ed. altera aucta et 
emendata (Wecklein). The new edition will contribute still more than the first to 
the purification of the text. 

April 12. M. P. Nilsson, Die Entstehung und veligidse Bedeutung des griechischen 
Kalenders (Bischoff). A valuable collection of material. Fr. Boll unter Mitwirkung 
von C. Bezold, Steyvnglaube und Sterndeutung (B. A. Miller). Anyone who wishes to 
read ancient writers on astrology will find here a good introduction to the difficulties 
of the subject. O. Stahlin, Editionstechnik. Ratschlage fir die Anlage textkritischer 
Ausgaben, 2 ed. (B. A. Miiller). A long review discussing a number of questions of 
general interest. 

April 19. Fr. Slotty, Vulgdrlateinisches Ubungsbuch (Klotz). One of Lietzmann’s 
‘Kleine Texte.’ E. Miiller-Graupa contributes ‘Dev indogermanische Infinitiv als 
Kasusform, Nachtrag zum Infinitivus “ primitivus.” ’ 

April 26. Festschrift fiiv Eduard Hahn zum 60, Geburtstag (Philipp). The book 
includes a paper by Vogel which throws light on Herodotus’ account of the 
geography of Scythia. V. maintains that by dporjpes and yewpyot (IV. 17 sq.) Hat. 
distinguishes those who use the plough from those who use only the hoe. H. Reiners, 
Eine Rémersiedlung voy Verdun (Anthes). During the war excavations were made at 
Senon, to the west of Verdun. An account is given of the results with illustrations. 
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May 3. Fr. Horn, Zur Geschichte dey absoluten Partizipialkonstruktion im Latein- 
ischen (Klotz). A thoughtful study of the absolute use in abl., nom., acc. and gen, 
H. E. Sieckmann contributes to this number ‘ Bemerkungen zum neunten Buche der 
Ilias,’ in which he criticizes a paper by G. Wolterstorff, entitled ‘ Zwei alte Odysee- 
lieder in der Ilias,’ which appeared in Sokrates, 1917. : 

May to. H. Fischl, Ergebnisse und Aussichten dey Homevanalyse (Drerup). The 
greater part of the book consists of a criticism of the recent works of Bethe and 
Wilamowitz, especially of their treatment of A and of II. 

May 24. P. Klimek, Die Gespréiche tibey die Gottheit in Xenophon’s Memorabilien 
(Léschhorn). A full and able statement of the reasons for thinking that I. 4 and 
IV. 3 are not by Xenophon. G. Thornell, Studia Tertullianea (Tolkiehn). In a paper 
entitled ‘ Zur eleusinischen Rechnungsurkunde des Jahres 329/28 v. Chr.’ K. Kunst 
discusses at length C.I.A. II. 834b, Ditt. Syll.2 587. 

June 7. E. Bethe, Medea-Pvobleme (Bucherer). Bethe tries to prove that 
Euripides originally planned the play without the Aegeus scene. This number 
includes a paper by A. Ludwich, ‘ Zur Textkritik des homerischen Demeterhymnus,’ 

June 14. M. Niedermann, Essats d’étymologie et de critique verbales latines 
(Lammert). The writer has made a special study of late Latin. I. Hilberg, 
S. Eusebit Hteronymt Opera I. 3: Epistularum Pars III. rec. I. H. (Tolkiehn). 
Among the quotations from the poets in these letters the following are of interest: 
Ovid, Am. III. 283 ‘ risit et arguto quiddam promisit ocello’ where the Ovid MSS. 
have ocellis ; Verg. Aen. II. 362 ends with dolorem (instead of /abores) as in Macrobius ; 
Aen. IV. 548-552 are in the same order as in our Virgil MSS. (Ribbeck placed 548 sq. 
after 418). L. Schmidt, Geschichte dey deutschen Stimme bis zum Ausgange dev Volker- 
wanderung 11. 4 (Wolff). Anyone who is working at Tacitus’ Geymania will find this 
book useful and easy to consult. Th. Birt has in this number an interesting paper 
on Catullus 45. He proposes to read and interpret 8 sq. and 17 sq. Hoc ut dixit, Amor 
sinistva et ante (i.e. on the left and in front of the lovers) Dextvam (i.e. favourable) 
sternuit approbationem. ‘To the Roman a favourable augurium (in this case an augurium 
oblattuum) can only come from the left ; cp. Cic. de diu. II. 74, Varro ling. lat. VII. 97. 
Hence aue sinistva always has a good sense. For the combination sinistva et ante cp. 
Verg. Catal, Il.a 3 Agellulum sinistra et ante quem uides. Cp. also Plut. De deo Socratis 
II €répov piv wrapdvros éx deEcas eit’ GrurGev eit’ EumporOev, oppav avrdv emi tiv mpage, et 
5’ dpurrepas, amorperexOoax. As the Greeks thought the right the favourable side for 
such a sign (Plut. Them. 13) the words &« Sefias cir’ éumporbev correspond with 
Catullus’ senistva et ante. Birt ends 


Socvates mtht carmen explicanti 
Ipse sternuit approbationem. 


June 21. Chr. Jensen, Neoptolemos und Hovaz (K. P. Schulze). Porphyrio says 
that in the Avs Poetica Horace has reproduced the doctrines of Neoptolemus. In his 
Tlepi rounudtwv, parts of which survive among the papyri found at Herculaneum, 
Philodemus criticizes various writers, including Neoptolemus. Hence Jensen has 
found it possible to show what were the main doctrines and what was the arrange- 
ment of Neoptolemus’ treatise, and to confirm the statement of Porphyrio. 
P. J. Enk, Gratts Cynegeticon guae supersunt. Cum Prolegomenis notis criticis 
commentario exegetico ed. P. J. E. (Tolkiehn). -In the app. crit. many good 
conjectures are cited which are omitted in the Teubner edition. The commentary is 
very valuable. 

June 28. E. Miiller-Graupa contributes an interesting paper on Aen. II. 461 sq., in 
which he discusses a number of grammatical questions, e.g. the historic inf. pass., 
solebat and solttus est, saepe dixit and saepe dicebat. 
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July 5. [The price of the journal is raised from 6 to 9 marks quarterly.] 
A. Wolf, Die Quellen von Livius XXI. 1-38 (Rossbach). A careful study of Livy’s use 
of Polybius and of the annalists. 

July 19. C. Heubner, De belli Hispaniensis commentario quaestiones grammaticae 
(Klotz). The writer wished to be regarded as a historian. He should be compared 
not with Caesar and Cicero, but with the other historians, such as Sallust and Livy. 
C. Zander, Versus Saturn. Tertiis curis collegit et recensuit et examinavit (Klotz). 
Not satisfactory. U. Wilcken, Beitraige zur Geschichte des Kovinthischen Bundes 
(Lenschau). 


Classical Philology. XIV. 3. I9g19. 


Eugene S. McCartney, Greek and Latin Construction in Implied Agveement. On 
constructions like ‘exemplo nostro praesentium’ and similar idioms in Latin and 
Greek. Catharine Saunders, The madwwwdia of Cicero, Cic. Att. IV. 5. 1. The 
‘recantation’ was an assurance to Pompey, or to Caesar directly, that Cicero would 
withdraw his opposition to Caesar, particularly as regards the Campanian Land Law. 
Samuel E. Bassett, Versus Tetracolos. A systematic investigation into the use in 
Greek hexameter verse of lines consisting of four words. E. H. Sturtevant, The 
Coincidence of Accent and Ictus in Plautus and Terence. Tabulated statistics tending to 
show that in early dramatic verse accent was constantly taken into account. 
Francis A. Wood, Greek and Latin Etymologies. Suggested derivations under ninety- 
three heads. L. H. Harris, Local Colour in Ben Jonson’s Catiline and Historical 
Accuracy of the Play. In‘ Notes and Discussions,’ R. J. Bonner writes on Thuc. I. 
77. 1, where diAodixeiv means ‘ being fond of tryimg suits.’ Tenney Frank would assign 
Lucretius I. to 57 B.c., and suggests that ‘ Caelianum illud,’ Cic. At. X. 10, 15. 2, 
refers to a suggestion of Caelius that Curio might be induced to revolt to Pompey. 
Apropos of Eur. Tvoad. 423-6, P. Shorey illustrates from ancient and modern drama 
the suppression of the name of a hated person or place. 


XIV. 4. IgiI9g. 

W. E. Clark, The Importance of Hellenism from the Point of View of Indic 
Philology. 1. Collection of such evidence as exists as to the connexion and contact 
between the Greek world and India down to 170 B.c. Tenney Frank, Rome’s First 
Coinage. 1. The prow on the earliest bronze coins is brought into connexion with 
the establishment in the middle of the fourth century B.c. of Rome’s first maritime 
colony at Ostia, the assignment of which to Ancus Marcius may be due to confusion 
of the King and C. Marcius Rutilus, consul for the fourth time in 342. II. It is 
argued that from about 340 to 150 Rome endeavoured to keep a double currency, 
in silver and bronze. G. M. Bolling, Abstvact Nouns in Homer. Professor Scott in 
C.P. XIV. 2, has misunderstood Croiset’s statistics. G. M. Calhoun, Athenian 
Magistrates and Special Pleas. The principles according towhich magistrates dealt with 
wapaypadat and Siapaprupias are examined. If a plaintiff’s plea was improperly 
ruled out, he had a remedy by dcapaprupi«, in which the issue had to be decided by a 
dicastic court. Gertrude Smith, Athenian Casualty Lists. A collection of details from 
inscriptions and literary sources. E. T. Merrill, The Expulsion of Jews from Rome 
undevy Tiberius. E. H. Sturtevant, The Coincidence of Accent and Ictus in the Roman 
Dactylic Poets. Applies the principles of a former paper C.P. XIV. 3 to the Heroic 
Hexameter in Ennius, Catullus, Lucretius and Virgil, with the object of showing 
that the writers aimed at securing harmony between verse ictus and accent (stress) 
in the last two feet of the line. In Notes and Discussions Grace Harriet Macurdy draws 
attention to the surprising way in which a Mrs. Diana Watts in her Renatssance of the 
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Greek ‘Ideal’ has built on the treacherous foundation of Chapman's translation of 
Homer. | 


Revue de Philologie. XLIII. 1. 1919. 

Paul Jourdain, Notes de critique verbale sur Scribonius Largus (concluded), 
G. Méautis, Eudoxe de Cnide et l’Egypte. 1s of the opinion that a passage from 
Eudoxus quoted in Plutarch 372 C shows that the Egyptian religion had been. 
influenced by Orphic ideas. L. Bayard would read in Rhet. ad Hevennium IV. 22. 3t 
‘ Alexandro si vita data longior esset, trans Oceanum <nomen> Macedonum trans- 
volasset.” P. Collart, Deux papyrus des ‘ Publicaztone della societd italiana.’ Emenda4 | 
tions of the Italian papyri numbered 149 and 156. P. Collart, Les papyrus 
d’Oxyhrynchos a propos du tome xiii. Criticism and emendation of texts contained in’ 
this volume, ending with a general survey of the work of Professors Grenfell and’ 
Hunt. J. S. Phillimore, In Verg. Georg. III. 82 color deterrimus albis et gilvo. A’ 
defence of the view, criticized by Servius and held by Heyne, that the colour 
referred to is albogiluus, and that Vergil probably used the phrase albis ¢ gilvo,) 
L. Farmentier, Emendations in the text of the Electra of Sophocles. F. Cumont, Um 
mythe pythagovicien chez Posidontus et Philon. The myth in De Plantatione Noe 28 § 117— 
is probably borrowed from Posidonius of Apamea. A. I. Trannoy, Hypotheses” 
critiques suv les Pensées de Marc Auréle. 


Rivista di Filologia e di Istruzione Classica. XLVI. 2. April, 1918. 


L. Pareti, Pelasgica (to be continued). The famous pre-Hellenic stele found in| 
Lemnos exhibits no evidence, artistic or linguistic, of Etruscan affinities. No ancient: 
writer supports the modern idea of the Lemnian origin of the Etruscans. The 
Homeric hymn to Dionysos refers to the Etruscans of Italy, not to supposed’ 
‘Tyrrhenoi’ inhabiting Lemnos. R. Sabbadini, The Pleonastic Use of Latin Copulative 
Conjunctions. Deals with Aen. IX. 47 and 403, XII. 81, and many other passages. ’ 
Such terms as ‘ pleonasm’ and ‘ anacolouthon’ applied to such constructions are (at. 
least in most cases) historically untrue. The usage is more correctly explained as | 
paratactic. L. Valmaggi, On Re-veading the Agricola. C. 1. At nunc .. . tempova. 
Generally misunderstood or slurred over. Tempova must refer to the time of Domitian, : 
Tacitus is excusing his delay in writing the biography; this delay need not, he says, have | 
happened had his work been an attack on Agricola; this remark is explained by the © 
next clause, tam saeua, etc. C. XXI., delenimenta uitiorum, not ‘ the allurements of | 
vices,’ but ‘ allurements to vices.’ F. Calonghi, Tibulliana (continued). U. Moricca, | 
Salvianus and the Date of the De Gubernatione Dei. The work cannot have been | 
written before a.p. 461. A. Levi, Socvates ov Plato? A criticism of the views of 
Burnet, who is described as the ablest living historian of Greek thought. : 

Reviews.—Incerti poetae Octavia, with introduction and commentary by A. Santoro © 
(A. Beltrami). Good, in spite of regrettable omissions and redundancies. Livy, ed. | 
by Conway and Walters: Vol. I. (A.-G. Amatucci). A masterly production, in overya 
way far superior to previous editions. 
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